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do not get the impression of them as they|Pausanias is a dry commentator in, as 


Mr, Frazer's Pausanias, 


E have more than 
once, in “ Notes” 
in previous issues, 
referred to the 
fact that Mr. 
Frazer, the author 
of the work (‘‘ The 
Golden Bough”) 
which has done 
more than any 

other modern book to bring home to 

us the real spirit and meaning of 
many things in classic mythology, was 
understood to be engaged upon an 
annotated translation of Pausanias. The 
book was long in making its appearance, 
but a glance at its scope at once explains the 
delay in its production, It is a monumental 

work in six volumes,* averaging some 600 

pages each, the first volume containing the 
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om, de translation of Pausanias’s text ; four others 
consisting of a body of notes and com- 
apply ments on all the subjects, architectural, 
artistic, and mythological, mentioned in 
ILL, the text, while the sixth volume is a 


full and elaborate index to the contents 

of the others. The four volumes of the 

—— Commentary are a perfect mine of infor- 

mation on Greek topography, history, and 

nythology, by a writer who appears to 

‘ave acquainted himself with all previous 

“nitings bearing on the subject, and to have 

Personally—so we gather at least from the 

‘ature of his remarks—traversed much at 

east of the ground traversed by Pausanias 
‘imself in compiling his guide-book. 

We use the latter phrase advisedly, for 

“mk no doubt that it is as a guide-book 

ausanias must really be regarded. He 

ms the forerunner of Beedeker—a late 

han ing of the second century A.D. 

hy ve been as well had he lived a 

iS wy Or two earlier, for no doubt in his 

wai monuments and relics of the 

at age of Greek architecture and art had 

—® far altered or interfered with that we 


‘RD vk male 's Description of Greece.” Translated 
Cmmentery by J. G. Fraser. In six volumes. 





originally were. He was, however, near 
enough to the classic age to see many of its 
monuments in a fair state of preservation, 
and to obtain local information and local 
tradition tolerably near to their sources. The 
traditions are by no means neglected ; for it 
was the worthy man’s object to increase the 
interest of the intelligent traveller who 
might consult his book, by recording the 
principal legends and stories connected with 
each town and temple. As Mr. Frazer 
remarks in his introduction :—-‘* When we 
come to examine the substance of his book 
we quickly perceive that his interests were 
mainly antiquarian and religious, and that 
though he professes to describe the whole of 
Greece, or, more literally, all things Greek, 
what he does describe is little more than the 
antiquities of the country and the religious 
traditions and ritual of the people.” Thus a 
considerable portion of his book consists of 
what St. Paul harshly called “ old wives’ 
fables,” oddly intermingled with plain state- 
ments of fact. The fables are often of inte- 
rest, however, as throwing light on topo- 
graphy and on the history of ancient creeds; 
they have even a human interest of another 
kind. “The people of Gythium talk of an 
Old Man who lives in the sea. I found that 
he was no other than Nereus.” Thus in 
modern times we find, among ignorant or 
half-civilised people, the same superstitions 
existing in different places under different 
names. 

A very large portion of Mr. Frazer's com- 
mentaries is naturally occupied with notes 
on the mythological stories—notes which 
are not only of interest to scholars but to 
the general reader, for it is one of the merits 
of the book that though a mine of scholar- 
ship, it is written in a popular manner, and 
appeals toa much larger circle of readers than 
those who are interested in mere questions 
of scholarship. Here, however, we must of 


the text and the commentaries which bear 
specially on architectural subjects. These 
form but a small portion, really, of the text 
of Pausanias, but they are mostly very fully 
treated in the Commentary. And though 
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course confine ourselves to those portions of|indicated by Thucydides. 


already observed, the guide-book style, the 
remarks which he makes upon those 
buildings which are sufficiently preserved 
for us to judge of them, and especially 
his selection of some among them as worthy 
ol special praise, argue that he had a good 
eye and judgment in architecture, and that 
where he describes any building which has 
entirely disappeared, we may accept his 
description and criticism as probably correct. 
In Mr, Frazer’s conclusion that these descrip- 
tions were, in most cases at all events, first- 
hand, and that Pausanias had himself visited 
the buildings he describes—a point to which 
several pages of the Introduction are devoted 
—we entirely concur. 

We can only consider here two or three ot 
the main architectural points upon which 
Mr. Frazer has commentaries to offer. One 
of these is the now rather famous discussion 
as to the real position of the Enneakrounos* 
water conduits, which has before been spe- 
cially referred to in our columns (see Aui/der, 
February 18, 1893); though Mr. Frazer lays 
stress on one or two points in the literary 
evidence which have perhaps not had their 
full weight. The point is, as some of our 
readers will be aware, that Pausanias in 
speaking about the buildings near the 
market place at Athens, says that “near the 
music hall is a fountain called Ennea- 
krounos (nine-spouts) : it was adorned as at 
present by Pisistratus.” On the other hand, 
Thucydides refers to the Enneakrounos as 
having been constructed over the natural 
spring formerly called Kallirrhoé, by the 
Ilyssus, and a long way from the site of 
which Pausanias is apparently speaking ; that 
he makes this remark when he is describing 
buildings and sites to the south of Athens ; 
and that various other writers who refer to 
the spring Kallirrhoé and its transformation 
into Enneakrounos all speak of it as on the 
llyssus, z¢., in the same neighbourhood as 
In short, the 
literary testimony is unanimous in speaking 
of Kallirrhoé and the Enneakrounos as down 
by the Ilyssus. Yet it is impossible to sup. 








* We prefer that form to “ Enneacrunus,” as it at once 
shows the English reader the pronunciation. 
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pose that Pausanias, when enumerating in his 
methodical manner the sights near the Pnyx, 
should have madea momentary bolt, as it were, 
down to the Ilyssus and to a site a consider- 
able distance off, and then returned imme- 
diately to the city proper; especially as he 
afterwards describes the ground near the 
Ilyssus separately. The real explanation we 
take to be, that after Pisistratus had en- 
closed the Kallirrhoé spring by the llyssus 
and made it a conduit with nine jets, 
he did not stop in the good work of 
regulating the water supply, and proceeded 
to treat another spring nearer to the city 
gate in the same manner; and this is the 
reservoir and conduit pipes of which Dr. 
Doérpfeld found the remains, and which are 
mentioned by Pausanias. The name of 
Enneakrounos might have been applied to 
this fountain merely because it was a repeti- 
tion of the work done at the Kallirrhoé 
spring; or Pausanias, having read of the 
Enneakrounos, might have erroneously con- 
cluded that this was it. But this was zof 
the Enneakrounos formed over the Kallirrhoé 
spring, and referred to by Thucydides and 
other writers earlier than Pausanias. And 
it is to be observed that Pausanias, accord- 
ing to Mr. Frazer's edition, does not mention 
the Kallirrhoé spring at all in his description 
of Athens; so that, as far as that piece of 
topography is concerned, he is not in conflict 
with the older writers. 

In the Commentary the subject of the 
Acropolis and its buildings is treated at 
great length and illustrated by an excellent 
though small coloyred plan, drawn by J. A. 
Kaupert. In referring to the temple com- 
monly caMed that of Niké Apteros, or the 
Wingless Victory, Mr. Frazer calls attention 
to the mistaken reading of the intention of 
this temple, which only rests on a fanciful 
interpretation of Pausanias, that “ the 
Athenians have a notion about the Victory 
called Wingless, that she will always 
stay where she is because she has no 
wings.” The temple was really that of 
Nixn A@jvn—"' Victory Athene,” or we might 
freely translate it ‘ Victorious Athene.” Mr, 
Frazer's explanation, which is nearly similar 
to Miss Harrison’s (“‘ Topography and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens.”), though rather 
differently worded, is that a mere personifi- 
cation of Victory was always represented 
with wings; but the statue in this case not 
being Victory, but Athene in a victorious 
character, the wings were. out of place; 
but, as Miss Harrison'puts it, a wingless 
statue representing Victory being considered 
anomalous, it required a story to explain it. 

In his dissertation on the Parthenon, Mr. 
Frazer dismisses Professor Furtwingler’s 
theory that in the western chamber of the 
temple, which was apparently called “ Par- 
thenon” with a special significance, the three 
maiden daughters of Cecrops (Aglaurus, 
Herse, and Pandrosus) were worshipped, as 
“ absolutely destitute of evidence.” Headds 
-——“his argument that the name Parthenon 
must necessarily mean ‘the chamber of the 
maidens’ and not ‘the chamber of the 
maiden,’ has been refuted by the subsequent 
discovery of an inscription at Magnesia on 
the Meander, in which the temple of 
Artemis is called her Parthenon.” But he 
seems to evade the question, why should 
the western compartment, divided from the 
main temple bya cross-wall, be called 
specially the Parthenon, seeing that the real 
temple of Athene, with her great statue in it, 
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was the mainor eastern compartment. The 
goddess may perhaps have been worshipped 
as Athene the guardian goddess of the city 
in the large ce//a, and as Athene the virgin 
goddess in the small one; but we are not 
told so specifically. Miss Harrison, we 
observe (“ Topography and Monuments ”), is 
entirely against that view, and asserts that 
Athene had no special worship as “ Par- 
thenos” or “ Virgin,” though that was one of 
her titles. But then why should the word 
Parthenon be applied not only, as we know 
it was, to the whole temple, but also sepa- 
rately to the western compartment of the 
temple ? 

Mr. Frazer enumerates four different por- 
tions of the temple which are mentioned 
in inscriptions: the Pronaos, Neos Heka- 
tompcdos, Parthenon, and Opisthodomos ; 
and while admitting that considerable differ- 
ence of opinion has existed as to the appli- 
cation of the latter three names, he considers 
that the following explanation may be 
considered as fairly well made out: the 
pronaos is the eastern portico, or the space 
between the columns and the end wall of 
the cella; the Hekatompedos the large com- 
partment of the temple, as being 100 ft. 
long; the Parthenon the smaller western 
compartment; and the Ofisthodomos the 
space between colonnade and cella walls at 
the western end, answering to the Aronaos 
at the eastern end. We feel somewhat 
doubtful about this distribution of the terms. 
If it were certainly established that Par- 
thenon is the name of the western chamber 
of the building, then there would be no other 
meaning left for opisthodomos than the one 
above given, But considering that there is 
no doubt that the whole building was also 
called the Parthenon, there seems a good 
deal of room for confusion as to the other 
application of the word; and ofisthodomos 
as applied to the back or western portico, is 
not a corresponding word to fro-xaos which 
means the eastern portico; a#/i-naos would 
seem more like it; domos,a mere “house,” 
is not the same thing as aos, a 
temple. It must be admitted that if 
we do not recognise ofisthodomos as 
the back portico, we have no recognised 
name for the latter; in fact, Mr. Penrose, in 
his book on the Parthenon, calls the back 
portico, for convenience, the Josticum, which 
of course is a purely Latin word and has 
nothing to do with a Greek temple. But we 
feel assured that any one ignorant of the 
controversy but understanding Greek, if 
shown a plan of the Parthenon, would 
naturally apply opisthodogmos to the western 
compartment of the plan—the “house at 
the back” of the temple. 

Upon this question of the meaning of the 
word ofisthodomos turns, mainly, a rather 
important archzeological controversy into 
which Mr. Frazer, in an appendix to Vol. L, 
goes at great length and with great impar- 
tiality. The foundations of the large ancient 
temple discovered in 1886 just south of the 
Erechtheion (the Caryatide porch in fact 
standing partly over the foundation of the 
colonnade of the older temple), have been 
admitted on all hands to be those of the 


Persians in 480 B.c. But Dr. Dorpfeld, 
while admitting that the temple was 
destroyed, and that the architectural 
fragments built into the north fortification 
wall of the, Acropolis are. portions of the 
colonnade of ‘that temple, sets up the theory 





early temple to Athene destroyed by the 
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that the Athenians themselves restored the 
cella walls of the temple (but not the 
colonnade), because otherwise there would 
have been no treasure-house available 
between the destruction of the old temple 
in 480 and the completion of the Par- 
thenon in 438. It is admitted that no re. 
mains of any such building can be Pointed 
to; and as it is probable that the north forti- 
fication wall with the fragments in it was built 
by Cimon, we have to accept the idea that at 
the moment when he was laying the founda. 
tions for the new and larger temple and 
using up the fragments of the colonnade of 
the old temple in a wall, he was building up 
again the cella walls of the old temple; and 
the reason for this assumption is that the 
Athenians had otherwise no place to keep 
their treasure till the new Parthenon was 
finished, This seems like archeological 
theorising run wild. All that is reason- 
able to say is that we do not know 
where they kept their treasure in the 
meantime. Dr. Dérpfeld maintains, more- 
over, that this cella ot the old temple 
remained in existence for centuries; that 
Pausanias saw and referred to it—a piece of 
evidence which it required a good deal of 
manipulation of Pausanias to extract from 
him. 
The point where the ofisthodomos ques- 
tion comes: in is, that Dr. Dorpfeld ex- 
plains all the references in inscriptions to 
the disposition of treasures in the ofistho- 
domos as referring to the back compart- 
ment of the old temple; and in this 
case he evidently gives to opisthodomos 
the meaning we have already suggested that 
it might very well bear—the back or western 
compartment of a temple. It is rather 
curious to observe that in the standard 
Greek Lexicon by Liddell and Scott, which 
is about half a century old and dates there- 
fore from long before these controversies, 
and in which the only object is to give the 
correct meaning of words, ‘omo9édopoc is 
translated as ‘the back chamber of a temple: 
at Athens the cella of the old temple of Athena 
in the citadel, used as the treasury ;” so that 
here the philologists are on the side of Dr. 
Dérpfeld. Mr. Frazer, on the other hand, 
points out that the earliest inscription refer- 
ring to the placing of, treasures in the 
opisthodomos dates from just the time when 
the Parthenon was finished, which is at ail 
events a significant coincidence; and that as 
we know that treasures were stored in the 
pronaos, there is no reason why they 
should not also have been stored in 
the opisthodomos, even if we take 
that word to mean the back portico merely 
of the Parthenon. It must of course be 
remembered (what we think is not realised 
by many architectural students) that in both 
the east and west portico of the Parthenon 
the inner colonnade was fenced in between 
the columns with a lofty bronze railing, as also 
the return space between the end columus 
and the azte of the cella; so that it was 
quite a safe place to keep treasure 10, 
as long as there was an adequate 
guard on duty on the occasions when 
fhe gate in the centre intercolummis 
tion was open for access to the temple. 
However, we cannot pretend to gre 
here all the points of the argument, wh! 
Mr. Frazer carries on through about thirty 
Seid a gar ag ds of Sir Lucius 
pages; it is, in the wor it 
O'Trigger, “a very pretty quarrel § 
stands,” and to all who are concern 
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questions of Greek architecture 
a archeology it is really very in- 
eresting reading. But we may men- 
a one purely architectural argument 
which seems\to us quite conclusive against 
Dr. Dirpfeld’s theory of the continued reten- 
tion of the cella of the old temple. It is 
that in that case the Caryatide porch of the 
Erechtheion would have been built with 
those four glorious figures facing direct 
against the blank north wall of the old 
temple, and only five or six feet from it. No 
ar nts could persuade us to believe in 
the possibility of such an artistic blunder as 
that would imply. ; 

The very meagre notice given by Pausanias 

of the temple of Apollo at Basszee—“ Apollo 
the Succourer”— merely stating that it is 
remarkable for the beauty of the stone and 
of its proportions, is supplemented by a very 
full account in the Commentary, together 
with a restored plan of the temple. The 
author does not offer any explanation of the 
peculiar oblique position of the last two of 
the row of attached semi-columns. The 
north and south line of the axis of the 
temple is accounted ‘for by the nature of 
the site on which it is built ; and of course 
the side door of the cella, looking east- 
ward, is under these circumstances an 
arrangement which might have been 
expected, though the author seems to make 
rather a mystery of it. It would be sur- 
prising if any Greek architect had chosen 
arbitrarily to place the longer axis of a temple 
north and south, and then made a doorway 
in the eastern side; but if it is admitted that 
the exigencies of the site fixed the axis of the 
temple, the eastern door follows naturally, 
as a means of getting of what we may call 
a ritual difficulty. Of the sculptures of this 
temple Haydon said that “ though full of gross 
disproportions they are beautifully com- 
posed, and were evidently the design of a 
great genius, executed provincially.” 

In speaking of the Doric temple which has 
foralong time been called the Theseion or 
Theseum, the author sums up very carefully 
the evidence in ‘regard to probabilities, 
which he shows to be against the Theseus’ 
dedication, more especially as Theseus was 
only a hero and had therefore no claim to a 
regular temple such as could be dedicated to 
«divinity. We agree with him in thinking 
‘that the interpretation which identifies it 
with the temple of Hephaistos, mentioned 
‘by Pausanias in chapter xiv. of the “ Attica,” 
is the most probable one ; it tallies with the 
aeighbourhood indicated by Pausanias. The 


‘fagt.that the sculptures which remain in the |) 


metopes and frieze, have no reference to 
Hephaistos is against the idea; for though, 
as the author observes, there are instances 
‘where the metope and frieze sculptures have 
to relation to the known dedication of the 
temple, we Should surmise that this was 
‘exceptional, and that the general tendency 
would ‘be to select subjects:relating to the 
‘city to whom the temple was dedicated. 
The pediment. sculptures would probably 
have settled the question, but they are gone. 
However, it is pretty: certain that it is xof 
‘the Theseion, and Hephaistos is not improb- 
‘ble, and will doas,well as another name; 
"edo not think we can get: farther than that, 
oly archeologists have such a way of pro- 
“Ssing to be quite sure of everything. 
<<" whole subject of the Megalopolis 
que is avery good résumé given, 
author supporting’ Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory 
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as to the lower steps in front of the portico 
of the Thersilion, viz.: that they were 
merely added when the ground was lowered 
to form the area of the orchestra of the 
theatre, the Thersilion having been built 
somewhat before the theatre was made. It 
does not, however, as he says, necessarily 
follow that the actors performed, as Dr. 
Dérpfeld supposes, on the level ground of 
the orchestra with the steps and columns of 
the portico for a background. “A temporary 
wooden stage may possibly have been 
erected for the players from time to time in 
front of the portico.” But neither is this, to 
our thinking, a very satisfactory conclusion, 
or one which appeals much to our sense of 
the fitness of things. 

Among the isolated remarks of Pausanias 
bearing upon the arts should be noticed the 
interesting though brief description of a 
painting by Pausias at the sanctuary of 
Esculapius near Epidaurus. This painting 
represented Drunkenness drinking out of a 
crystal goblet; the vice was evidently per- 
sonified by a woman, and ‘in the picture 
you can see the crystal goblet and the 
woman's face through it.” This seems to 
argue the existence of a much greater 
elaboration of realistic power of representa- 
tion that we are accustomed to credit Greek 
painting with. A suggestion of the dif- 
ference of execution in ancient inscrip- 
tions and those nearer to Pausanias’s own 
day is given in the remark (Book VI. 19) 
—‘‘the inscription on the shield runs a 
little awry, which is to be explained by the 
antiquity of the votive offering”; a contrast 
between the careless cutting of the old in- 
scriptions and the neater practice of a later 
day. There is a touch of unconscious humour 
in Pausanias’s occasional fits of moralising, 
especially on the folly of believing too many 
things. “They say that Niobe on Mount 
Sipylus sheds tears in summer. I have also 
been told that the griffins are spotted like 
the pards, and that the Tritons speak with a 
human voice, though others say that they 
blow through a pierced shell. Lovers of the 
marvellous are too prone to heighten the 
marvels they hear tell of by adding touches 
of their own ; and thus they debase truth by 
alloying it with fiction.” Even Pausanias 
evidently felt that in this respect the line 
must be drawn somewhere. 

We notice, as a matter of detail, that 
Mr. Frazer writes “octostyle” instead of 
“octastyle”; it may be a misprint, but if 
intentional, it is an innovation, and we do 
not see the necessity for it. 

As a whole, this Commentary is a remark- 
able book to have been produced by the labour 
of a single author. The book is obviously 
established as the Pausanias far excellence 
for English readers, and forms a collection of 
curious information and suggestion on the 
architecture, topography, and mythology of 
ancient Greece, such as we have not hitherto 
possessed in any one work in our language. 


———_t+o1——— 


NOTES. 

THE case of Whipham vw. 
* ent fcr veritt, reported in our legal 
Carried Cut- column, is one of the not in- 
frequent cases in which a client, after having 
given directions for working drawings to be 
made, and subsequently abandoning the 
building, demurs to paying the architect's 
charge for the plans. The result of the case 
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it was tried before a judge who could under- 
Stand the fairness and reasonableness of 
such a charge, who apparently did not think 
that it was his especial duty to brow- 
beat an architect, and who recognised 
the importance of the Institute scale of 
charges as a foundation for settling a claim 
of this kind. The usual efforts were made, 
by the defendant's counsel, to disparage the 
authority of the Institute scale by state- 
ments that many architects did not belong 
to the Institute, &e.: and a professional 
witness, who we are glad to say is not a 
member of the Institute, after stating 
that he considered 2} per cent. often 
an unfair charge in such cases, admitted 
that he often tried to get it himself, 
thereby bringing on himself a severe 
snub from the judge, and probably 
doing more than anything else to prejudice 
the defendant's case. There are two morals, 
however, to be drawn from this case. It was 
stated in the evidence (and we do not see 
that it was contradicted) that the working 
drawings, though sufficient to estimate 
from, were not all complete. If so, that 
was a weak point in the architect's case, for 
the 24 per cent. ought to be represented by 
complete working drawings such as the 
building could be carried out from. That is 
a point in the interest of the client. In the 
interest of the architect it is well to bear 
in mind that there is always liable to 
be misunderstanding about a merely verda/ 
commission to “go on with the working 
drawings.” This is a point that frequently 
occurs in such cases; the order is given in 
conversation, and the client (perhaps quite 
honestly) says that he does not recollect, 
saying so, or did not mean it exactly asa 
definite commission. Unless you know your 
client very well, it is better to settle such 
matters by correspondence—“ litera scripta 
manet,” and can be produced in evidence. 


Proceedings WE are promised a decision in 
under the Work- 
men’s Compen- the House of Lords on the 
sation Act. practice under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. We trust that it may be 
given quickly, for at present no one knows 
what length of time an injured workman has 
in which to commence proceedings. The 
Court of Appeal was last week divided on 
this important point. Thats to say, are thé 
six months from the accident within which 
the “claim for compensation” must be 
given under Section 2, to count from notice 
of an action, or from the issue of a writ, or of 
the actual beginning of legal proceedings. 
It is said that if the time dates from the 
notice the employer may have a law suit 
hanging over him indefinitely, and this is 
sound reason. On the other hand, the other 
interpretation appears to fall in better with 
the wording of the Act of Parliament. At 
present, with the Court of Appeal divided 
on the point, the law is uncertain, though, 
having regard to the decision of the majority, 
the actual rule at present is that the legal 
proceedings must begin within six months 
from the accident. 


a 





: WueEN Mr. Ritchie introduced 
mses ¥ this measure some weeks ago» 
Accidents Bill. he remarked that, in view of 
the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, the Government regarded it as an 
imperative duty to promote legislation in 





is fortunately exceptional in one sense, that 
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earliest possible moment. It is, therefore, 
rather surprising to find that the leader of 
the House of Commons, on being interro- 
gated last Monday as to the probable 
date of the second reading, could only say 
that the Government were not prepared to 
give any pledge on the subject. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had just 
previously told another inquirer that he 
could not promise to make arrangements for 
enabling members to inspect certain auto- 
matic coupling experiments “ until Parlia- 
ment had had an opportunity of considering 
the legislative proposals of the Board of 
Trade.” It would naturally have been 
supposed from tke manner in which this 
measure—the main provisions of which 
were given in the Builder last week—was 
introduced, that it would have occupied the 
attention of Parliament in preference to 
some of the Bills which are being proceeded 
with; but it looks ominously like being 
jostled on one side. Mr. Maddison, who 
represents the railway servants in the House 


_ of Commons, could get no reply at all to 


his query as to whether the Government 
intended to take the Bill at all this Session 
—though, of course, Mr. Balfour may have 
considered his previous statement sufficient, 





THE form ot advertisement 
which consists in alternately 
Search-lights. Jiphting - up and darkening 
transparent letters, which has developed to 
such an extent as to bea public nuisance, 
seems likely to be effectually crushed by the 
new by-law recommended by the London 
County Council, and which has been for- 
warded to the Secretary of State for 
approval. It does not in so many words 
prohibit the use of flash-lights (as to which 
there might have been legal difficulties), 
but the by-law runs that “no person 
shall exhibit any flash-light so as to 
be visible from any street and to cause 
danger to the traffic therein.” The 
latter words may at first sight appear to 
limit the operation of the by-law to cases 
where “causing danger to the traffic” can 
be proved, but we take it that the clause 
amounts practically to a prohibition of the 
use of a flash-light so as to be visible from 
any street, without necessarily entering into 
the question of danger. As the precise 
object of the users of flash-lights is to have 
them seen from the street, the by-law would 
at once destroy their value as advertisements. 
The same rule applies to what are called 
“ search-lights.”. We hope the by-law will 
be confirmed, 


Flash-lights 
and 





The Sewage THE experts’ report on the 
estionin bacterial treatment of Man- 
field. chester sewage is already 

bearing fruit. The Sewage-Disposal Sub- 
Committee of the Sheffield Corporation, 
acting on the advice of the City Surveyor, 
Mr. C. F. Wike, has now recommended the 
adoption of bacterial treatment on the 
“double and multiple contact system,” the 
success of which, on a small scale, was 
demonstrated by the Manchester experi- 
ments. In this system the tank-effluent 
is passed through two or more filters 
instead of one, the result being a 
purer filtrate. The estimated cost of the 
Sheffield works is very nearly a quarter of a 
million, but this sum, large though it is, is 
considered to be less than would have to be 
expended on the rival schemes of ( 1) broad 
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irrigation on suitable land near Worksop or 
Doncaster, and (2) conveying the sewage in 
a large culvert to the sea. Experiments 
carried out in Sheffield tend to confirm the 
results obtained in Manchester, but Mr. 
Wike considers it possible that there will be 
“further developments,” and, therefore, 
advises the Corporation to carry out the 
work in sections rather than construct the 
whole at once. 





On Monday, March 19, the 
publishing offices of Punch 
were removed to No, 10, 
Bouverie-street, the well-known premises 
in Fleet-street having been acquired by the 
City Corporation for purposes of widening 
the main thoroughfare. No. 85 stands on 
the west side of the avenue that leads to 
St. Bride’s Church. The opening was made 
at a cost of about 10,000/, after J. B. 
Papworth’s designs, after a destructive fire 
in Bride-passage on November 14, 1823, 
until which time the view of the church 
from the north had been obstructed by 
houses in Fleet-street. The new premises 
in Bouverie-street were designed for Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. by Mr. Henry 
Christian, of the firm of Messrs, Christian & 
Purday. 


No. 85, 
Fleet-street. 





THE Spring Exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery is, as usual, 
Dutch in its main tendencies, 
and contains several good landscapes of the 
modern Dutch school, among others two very 
good specimens of Mauve’s work. There is 
also a large work by Diaz, “In the Forest 
of Fontainebleau,” marked by his usual 
massive and broad style, though somewhat 
colder in colour than is usual with him. 
Daubigny’s small work, ‘The Stream at 
Valmondois” is a remarkable picture, all 
woodland with the foreground in shadow 
and a_ gleam of svuuiight on _ the 
trees in clearing in the middle dis- 
tance. Mr. Peppercorn’s “The Shaded 
Pool” is a landscape quite in the modern 
Dutch school, with ragged masses of trees 
and white clouds piled into the distance—a 
somewhat rough but effective work, not 
equal, however, to his smaller composition, 
“Evening.” “ The Last Days of Winter,” by 
Herr José Weiss, is somewhat spoiled by 
the too solid clouds, but the lower portion 
of the picture is admirable. The collection 
includes a curiosity in the shape of a life- 
size picture by Mr. Whistler called “ Ar- 
rangement in Green and Gold,” but which 
appears to be a representation of the devil— 
ora devil—playing the piano, and is about 
as repulsive a thing as could well be 
imagined. 


The Goupil 
Gallery. 





Embroidery at THE Fine Art Society have 
say wl made a very interesting collec- 
ety. ‘ = P 

tion of old English tapestry 

pictures, embroideries and “ samplers.” The 
tapestry pictures are mostly very curious and 
naive affairs, with attempts to represent 
figures and animals to which neither the 
method of work nor the skill of the worker 
were quite equal. The decorative non- 
pictorial designs are the most interesting 
from an artistic point of view. Among 
others we may mention the “ Allegorical 
Design Representing the Elements’ (37). 
The two mirror frames in ‘raised em- 
broidery (Nos. 34 and 39) are very interest- 
ing as specimens of what was no doubt 





regarded as a four de force in this kind 
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of work in its day, though the attempts 
at portraying angels and biblical] characters 
are ludicrously inadequate. The samplers, 
which form the larger portion of the collec. 
tion, are much more Satisfying in an artistic 
sense, for the most part; they are decora- 
tive treatment of embroidery, or in some 
cases of lace, in a very effective manner 
Notice the beautiful and delicate work “ 
No. 73, and the decorative Suggestion of the 
Garden of Eden and its inhabitants jp 
No, 132. There are a great many others 
which represent excellent artistic needle. 
work, interspersed no doubt with some 
crudities and absurdities; and there is 
a personal interest in the signed and 
dated examples, many of them with, 
old-fashioned mottoes and _ inscriptions — 
sometimes moral sentences, representing 
what the young woman who did the 
work, or her teachers, regarded as sound 
teaching. There is something almost 
pathetic in the contemplation of the child's 
specially neat piece of work, No. 67, done 
nearly two centuries and a half since, and 
bearing the statement that “Mary Hall is 
my name and when I was thirteen years ot 
age I ended this in 1662.” One's fancy tries 
to conjure up the childish figure putting the 
last stitches to this work, with an evident 
pride in recording her age when she finished 
it. Who was “ Mary Hall,” what was her 
life? There is no record of it now but this 
piece of child’s needlework, looking as neat 
and complete as the day it was dated. 


—_— 
be an 


TWO THEATRE FIRES AND THEIK 
LESSONS. 


THE fires at the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
and at the Comédie Francaise, at Paris, have 
both resulted in a total destruction of the 
interior and a retention only of the retaining 
walls and a few of the rooms which were 
somewhat distant from the seat of the fire. 
That the casualty list is so small is due solely 
to the fact that in neither case was an audience 
present in the theatre on the outbreak of the 
fire. The buildings were practically empty 
except for the presence of the theatre employees, 
who were fairly well acquainted with the struc- 
ture with which they were associated. In both 
instances there was some form of rehearsal, or 
preparation for a performance, in hand at the 
time of the outbreak, but no really large or 
dress rehearsal at which there would be a 
large attendance of the artistes, supers, and 
staff. Both fires occurred in the morning, the 
one at Paris just as arrangements were being 
made for a matinée, and in London just as 
arrangements were being made for a large 
rehearsal. The circumstances under whiclr 
the two fires occurred were, in fact, curiously 
alike, seeing that at both houses the stage was 
in the so-called preparative stage which pre- 
cedes a performance or rehearsal. 

We may take it that the cause of the fire ir 
both cases was practically identical—viz., they 
were due to mere negligence. At the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, it was negligence in con- 
nexion with the lighting up of the “ battens 
above the stage, and perhaps some neglect in 
not clearing away certain accumulations of 

aper known as “ stage snow.” Such “ snow 
fs drop; on to the op gen weapon 
has a tendency to deposit itself on any p 4 
ing ledge, rove A as that afforded by a —. 
At Paris, again, in spite of the somewn@ 
childish insinuations that the outbreak was due 
to Anarchism, incendiarism, or the like, we may 
take it that the cause was neglect in regard 4 
the heating arrangements. Ne lect is general y 
the cause of a theatre fire ; in fact, nine theatre 
fires out of every ten during the past a7 
may be taken to be the outcome of neg ns 
But nevertheless it seems curious that " ? 
should have the same ratio in the year 1900 © 
we had in the year 1800, in spite of the a 
lessons to be learned from some eleven hun os 
theatre fires which occurred during the inte 
"elon pono a6" on the similar — 








stances under which these two theatre fires 
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here were two important points 
Li henge different, and these relate 
in Wr construction of the buildings and the 
to the rents made for extinguishing the fire. 
arrangerand Theatre, Islington, was certainly 
pote modern in construction, and far better 
the to as far as fire extinguishing is con- 
attende The house took the place of the old 
Philharmon ic Music Hall, which was burnt 
in 1882, and was hence erected at a time 
rt some slight attention was already being 
wo 4 to theatre construction, owing, no doubt, 
ae jesson of the fearful “Ring” Theatre 
to in 1881. That any public authority should, 
pet have allowed the erection of a theatre 
the site of the old Philharmonic Music Hall 
pag year 1883, directly after the catastrophes 
. the “Ring” Theatre, Vienna, and that at 
Nice is almost incomprehensible. It is, in fact, 
ane of those curious signs of the absolute in- 
difference which our public authorities have 
always shown in respect to the main or leading 
rinciples of “fire protection’ in theatres, 
whilst giving themselves such endless trouble 
with those pettifogging little remedies by which 
they make themselves a nuisance to theatre 
managers, and busy-bodies in the worst sense 
of that term. The main principles of 
“fre protection” in a theatre lie in ques- 
tions of site, exit, straightforward planning, 
and good substantial construction. At the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, a site was allowed 
which was practically a piece of back land, 
which could be approached only by passages 
and alleys; whilst the planning was anything 
but straightforward—in fact, it could scarcely 
be so on such a site ; and the exit arrangements 
very indifferent, not to say unsatisfactory. 
Given the same fire occurring on the stage 
during the performance with an audience in 
the building, the result would be too terrible to 
contemplate, for the death list would probably 
have been larger than those in the “Ring” 
Theatre or the Nice Theatre fires mentioned 
above, and those went up to three figures. 

At the Comedie Francaise at Paris, we have, 
of course, to deal with a very old building, 
and, what is worse, an old institution, which, 
having certain privileges, used all those 
privileges towards preventing the modernisa- 
tion of the structure, which should have 
taken place long ago. Situated in a block 
known as the Palais Royale, its plan was of 
the most unsuitable description, nor had the 
building any separation of the various fire risks 
which would assist the localising of an out- 
break. How it came, however, that this 
building should not have been brought up to 
date to a certain extent, and how it came that 
pe rye pe. epee. appliances installed 
would not act when required, are questions on 
which we would cathar not’ epank until after 
the official investigation. It is notorious, how- 
ever, that it was just at the Comédie Francaise 
pe any one daring to suggest such a thing as 
a fre, or the possibility of an outbreak, met 
with scant welcome, and the prophecies as to 
such a fire were always ridiculed. There was, 
in fact, a kind of downright contempt at the 
ue Francaise for anything like protec- 

» measures, and perhaps this is the more 
cunious as the building in question was not 
pd in oe onliancy sense, but in 

a natio museum, where the 
loss of the contents might be looked upon as a 
rg calamity, quite irrespective of any loss 

If we now turn to the methods adopted in 
«tlinguishing the fire, we think there should 
Gund the of praise for the employés of the 
ou <a Islington, who pluckily tried to 
thining ee? Dut unfortunately, had not that 
ire eri or experience which a little private 
them ts and again would have given 

»and which would have enabled them to 
sh to ce effect + ye a occasion. We 
. yY a wor praise to the Fire 
Priade, Which turned up smartly, got to work 
icin elke way, and neatly saved the 
a8 Property under somewhat difficult 


At Paris, on the other hand 
—- : , everything was 
% discreditable in. this Pea gh it Sea 
The employés lost their heads, 
slowly’ daa was called late, answered its 
icy, ana not concentrate its forces 
pet fe when it got to work (after a 
Wrigade offer bad water supply. The fire 
beguie overtes mehow ire ped seemed Pe 
who and the ple 
did geod work were some oF the 
the neighbouring public 
several of the Ministers who 
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chanced to be in the neighbourhood. These 
gentlemen, at least, formed a somewhat busi- 
ness-like salvage corps, and saved many of the 
art treasures. It is one of those curious 
anomalies in the Paris municipal organisation 
that the Army should be allowed to provide a 
kind of amateur fire brigade of military fire- 
men, in a capital containing such an enormous 
wealth in general property and art treasures. 
And what is yet more curious is that, given a 
military fire brigade on amateur lines, in which 
the officers are notorious for their haughtiness 
towards the civilian, we always find, directly 
there is anything like a large catastrophe, such 
as the Paris Charity Bazaar Fire, the Paris 
Opera Comique Fire, or the like, the civilian 
official takes the lead, and the whole fire 
brigade organisation collapses, or rather takes 
up the position of the village amateur fire 
brigade as generally described in the comic 
papers. 

_ As to the lesson from the two fires in ques- 
tion, it would be difficult to say anything 
excepting that history is constantly repeating 
itself, and that, given a fire that has taken hold 
of the stage, we must assume that the stage and 
probably the auditorium will be burnt out 
within a few minutes, and that the building 
itself will be probably gutted. Only according 
to the nature of the construction of the building 
will the carcass either remain intact or collapse, 
and only subject to the way in which the 
building is divided into risks may certain por- 
tions of the theatre block be saved. 

Hence what we have to learn is that every 
effort that can possibly be made should be used 
to give facilities of exit, both for the audience 
and for the employés, and these exits must be 
clear, straight exits and not the circuitous 
winding exits: which we too often find in 
the London playhouse. It is of little or no 
concern to the public authority to what extent 
a building is damaged by fire, but it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be no loss 
of life. It should always be remembered that 
a panic may occur just as easily without a fire 
as with a fire. Questions of exit should take 
precedence of everything else, whether in con- 
struction or equipment. 

As to avoiding the rapid spread of fire ina 
theatre, the remedy is exceedingly simple. 
Make the most inflammable part of the theatre, 
namely, the stage, as slow-burning as possible. 
Makeit compulsory to use non-flammable canvas 
and wood that will not spread fire. Make it 
compulsory to use wire roping instead of hemp 
rope. Make the textiles and furniture in the 
auditorium non-flammable. All these items 
should have priority before the actual applica- 
tion of fire-resisting construction in a building. 

Given a slow-burning interior and no open 
lights, the actual possible cause of outbreak is 
further minimised, quite apart from the re- 
duction of the risk of the fire spreading. But 
the great point is evil, and only after exit 
comes the second great point, non-flamma- 
bility on the stage and in the auditorium. 

It is in this direction that our public autho- 
rities should try to improve matters, instead of 
frittering away their time in haggling with the 
theatre-owner over some trivial detail of con- 
struction. The primary principles of fire 
prevention want attention before the details. 


—_ 
te te 8 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., Mr. William Emerson, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been taken as read, the Chairman moved that 
the resoluiions in reference to alterations in 
by-laws 25, 29, and 30, passed at the meeting on 
the 5th inst., be confirmed. ‘ 

This having been agreed to, the Chairman 
said the Council would take the necessary steps 
to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council to 
the alterations. 

Ancicnt Lights, 

The Chairman then called on Mr. J. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C., M.P., F.R.S., to read a paper on 
the subject of “ Ancient Lights,” of which the 
following is an abstract :-— 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton began by showing 
that, though in law phrase the rights of light 
and air had come to be connected, the rights 
themselves were very distinct. The two 
subject-matters and the legal questions to 
which their appropriation for the purposes of 
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human enjoyment gave rise, were strikingly 
in contrast. In the days when windmills 
afforded almost the only instrumentality for 
preparing flour, the access of an uninterrupted 
breeze to the mill was a matter affectin pro- 
prietary interests, and raised questions similar 
to those now concerning access of light. In 
these days the still, diffusing air is common 
property in which no private rights grow up, 
and hence the law is more a matter of regula- 
tions having public health as their object; 
while the law relating to light remains undis- 
turbed upon the foundations of private right. 
The question of reform in the law of 
light was one of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, and in any Bill which the Institute 
should tender to the Legislature they should 
carefully distinguish between light and air, and 
limit their proposals to the former. The learned 
lecturer expressed himself as anxious to further 
to the utmost the practical ends the Institute had 
in view, and proposed to put before them as fulla 
statement as possible of the principal practical 
reforms called for by the existing state of the 
law. In the first place it is desirable to express 
in a clear and available formula what is the 
measure of an owner's right in respect of 
ancient lights. The Prescription Act provides : 
“When the access and use of light to and for 
any dwelling-house, workshop, or other build- 
ing shall have been actually enjoyed therewith 
for the full period of twenty years without 
interruption, the right thereto shall be deemed 
absolute and indefeasible.” It is, therefore, 
very clear that in order to measure the light to 
a continuance of which the owner is entitled, 
one has only to measure the light actually 
enjoyed during the twenty vears’ term. 
Nothing could be simpler or more definite 
than this rule. But acting under cover of the 
doctrine that the law does not heed trifling 
invasions of right, the courts had in practice 
treated plaintiffs as though they were only 
entitled to a reasonable enjoyment of light, no 
matter how complete their enjoyment in fact 
had been, and it had come to be considered 
that reasonable requirements were satisfied if 
the owner of the privileged windows got an 
uninterrupted view of forty-five degrees of sky 
from the zenith. Thus the question whether 
the encroachment is to be taken seriously or 
not is a very real and possibly troublesome 
question even in a case where considerable 


encroachment may have been actually 
made. Although the courts nominally 
accept the dictum that it is the light 


as previously enjoyed, it is obvious that the 
two principles are irreconcilable ; if reasonable- 
ness decides it, history is irrelevant ; if history 
decides it, reasonableness is no _ matter. 
Dealing with the alternative remedies for 
obtaining redress where rights of light were 
either infringed or threatened—viz., by an 
action for damages or by an injunction to re- 
strain the wrongful act—the learned lecturer 
showed that, although resting upon very simple 
principles, the law concerning this matter was 
involved and intricate, and needed to be 
simplified and made coherent. This could 
hardly be done by mere words in an Act of 
Parliament. An improved verbal definition 
was not required, but an approved way oi 
applying the existing definition to the fact, 
and perhaps an improved method of arriving 
at the facts themselves, and a greater lati- 
tude in the choice of remedies. The matters 
mentioned might profitably occupy the atten- 
tion of members of the Institute and the other 
expert persons with whom they propesed to 
associate themselves in the preparation of an 
amending Act of Parliament. Mr. Moulton 
then went on to suggest the lines upon which 
it seemed to him their new legislation should 
proceed. An end should be put to the tech- 
nical rule that damages cannot be given for a 
threatened injury of this kind. The High 
Court might safely be given the fullest dis- 
cretionary power in every case where an in- 
junction to restrain the darkening of ancient 
lights can be granted, to substitute for the 
injunction in whole or in part a money pay- 
ment by way of damages, so that, if the merits 
of the case demanded it, there would be no 
difficulty about authorising a definite encroach- 
ment upon equitable terms, while at the same 
time restraining some further threatened en- 
croachment by an injunction. Details of .: hypo- 
thetical case were instanced by Mr. Moulton to 
show how the discretionary power suggested 
might be exercised by the Court so as to effect 
an equitable and satisfactory settlement. In any 
proposed change of the law, power should be 
preserved to the Court to keep the = of the 
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easement owner intact, and to protect them as | Judge, on account of the direct contradictory |on the height of b = 


amply as at the present time by injunction. 
Mr. Moulton anticipated that a detail of the 
remedy suggested might incur the censure of 
lawyers, viz., that features of the building 
design, such as the use of white bricks, which 
tend to minimise the inconvenience, should be 
taken into account in adjudicating upon the 
ielief. Though the suggestion had been scouted 
by judges, and the arguments against it were 
cogent, yet legislation might do much to alter 
the conditions so as to favour the use of white 
bricks. Even if allowed to become soiled, 
they improve the lighting of closely built in 
areas, and the law should encourage their use. 
Replying to possible criticisms that the reform 
proposed would sometimes involve serious 
delay, Mr. Moulton said that was far from his 
intention ; he aimed at facilitating as well as 
simplifying this class of litigation. The sooner 
the plaintiff brings his action to trial the better. 
An injunction cannot issue too early, if it is to 
issue at all. But there need be no hurry about 
assessing damages. The injunction should be 
decreed forthwith, and the question of damages 
adjourned until the building, as permitted, was 
complete. Damages could then be estimated 
in view of the actual interference with 
the easement, and the due satisfaction of 
the judgment when awarded might mean- 
while be secured by a mandatory injunction 
to pull down the obstructing building, which 
would take effect unless the judgment 
were satisfied by a given date. If such a 
plan could be carried out, the most serious 
mischiefs of the existing law might be 
remedied. Although the proposal took the 
shape of a legal reform, the question at bottom 
was not so much a legal asa practical question ; 
the legal difficulties would be easily surmounted 
if a practically useful way of estimating 
damage, and of distinguishing the easement 
owner's essential interests from his merely 
technical rights, could be arrived at. The 
distinction was perfectly clear in principle ; 
but the question was, could this distinction be 
practically defined and ascertained with such 
precision and certainty as to become entitled 
to legal recognition ? That was a matter 
the Institute should investigate. Urging 
that something should be done to con- 
trol the insidious march of prescription, Mr. 
Moulton suggested means for limiting the 
acquisition of such rights. In conclusion, he 
said that, assuming that there may be a demand 
for the assistance of independent experts—such 
as architects and surveyors, in the capacity of 
assessors or referees—it was desirable to con- 
sider in what form the advice and opinion of 
such technical advisers of the Court might 
most conveniently be prepared, and what mode 
of selection would most surely command the 
confidence of the public, as represented by the 
classes best able to judge, in the competency 
and impartiality of the skilled persons who 
might be called upon to undertake these duties. 

A paper on the subject was also read by Mr. 
J. Douglass Mathews, the following being an 
abstract :— 

Mr. Mathews, in his paper, confined himself to 
the difficulties experienced by architects in 
erecting or altering a building dominated by 
ancient lights, and to the unsatisfactory methods 
now adopted to settle differences. He con- 
tended that if certain simple rules could be laid 
down, such as that no erection should be per- 
mitted above a line drawn at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the horizon from the sill of 
an existing window, or within certain angles 
laterally, there would be no greater difficulty in 
complying with them than with Building Acts 
or sanitary by-laws. But the law as to ancient 
lights was not so codified, and there was much 
room for uncertainty. By way of illustra- 
tion Mr. Mathews put two or three hypothetical 
cases showing that the application of the law 
was beset with difficulties, and its interpretation 
so expensive and dilatory that rights were 
often surrendered which ought to have been 
maintained. As matters stood, an unscrupulous 
person had an opportunity of preventing his 
neighbours from using their property to the 
best advantage, except by payment of compen- 
sation (often blackmail), and the law afforded 
no means, except by mutual agreement, to 
alter old lights in a way beneficial alike to the 
owner of the dominant light and to the person 
erecting his new building. Instancing the 
long, cumbersome, and unsatisfactory nature 
of the proceedings where the matter in dispute 
was taken into court, Mr. Mathews said that, 
pecuably, no more ambiguous and unsatis- 

actory a subject could come before the 





assertions made by both sides of facts 
and opinions, for which architects and 
surveyors were to a great extent responsible. 
The system tended to mystify and worry the 
Judge. If, Mr. Mathews suggested, instead of 
the usual proceedings, both parties were to 
agree upon the facts, and then to state a case 
to the Judge, it would in most instances be 
easy for him to arrive at a decision, and much 
saving of time and money would result. Since 
the passing of the Prescription Act, nearly 
seventy years ago, such vast changes had 
taken place that what was a reasonable law 
then had now become arbitrary, and the fair 
use of valuable property was interfered with. 
A new Act was therefore called for. New 
legislation, whilst carefully guarding the 
rights of ancient lights, should treat them 
more in the nature of easements, and, 
provided that an equivalent be given, the 
particular merits of the case should be 
taken into account rather than hard and fast 
rules of law. Discussing the question : What 
could be done to lessen the present evils, and 
to simplify the mode of procedure in dealing 
with ancient lights, Mr. Mathews called atten- 
tion to the work the Institute had already done 
in connexion with the matter. As long ago as 
1881 Professor Roger Smith opened a discussion 
on the rights of ancient lights, and made 
several valuable suggestions with a view to 
make the law clearer. As a result, a committee 
was formed, and the opinions of lawyers and 
architects sought and obtained, and a digest of 
such opinions was published in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects “ Proceedings” 
for March 22, 1888. Professor Roger Smith 
and Mr. Douglass Mathews, on behalf of the 
Science Committee, to which the subject was 
afterwards transferred, prepared certain pro- 
posals which, after much deliberation by 
the committee, were embodied in a 
report to the Council. The report was 
ultimately discussed by the general body, and 
its principle approved. Having briefly out- 
lined these proposals, Mr. Douglass Mathews 
gave it as his opinion that the report in which 
they were embodied by the Science Committee 
in 1893 would be found practicable with cer- 
tain alterations and conditions, one of which 
should be that before a building is taken down, 
or any alteration made in an old one, it must 
be measured, and plans, elevations, and sec- 
tions drawn, which should be verified and 
certified by the District Surveyor in London, 
or by the Borough or other public Surveyor 
elsewhere ; and that such drawings should be 
available for inspection by interested parties 
on payment of a small fee. By this means no 
doubts would arise as to the extent and height 
of the original building. Legislation on the 
lines advocated would secure the following 
advantages :—I. Reliable facts as tothe former 
buildings would be ascertained and tabulated ; 
2. The building owner would have to make 
known his intentions, so that interested persons 
could ascertain if their rights would be inter- 
fered with; 3. By the employment of an 
architect or surveyor appointed by each party 
the facts could be calmly discussed, and 
probably one-half the differences settled; 4. 
When such was not the case, the umpire, after 
hearing both sides and viewing the premises, 
would form his own opinion, and when his 
award was delivered, it would be carefully 
considered before further steps were taken by 
either side; 5. The appeal to a tribunal of 
recognised experts, composed of not less than 
three persons, would afford an opportunity of 
hearing evidence assisted by counsel, the pro- 
cedure being similar to that of an action in 
the High Court; 6. The tribunal having all 
facts before them, with the opportunity of 
viewing the premises, their decision should be 
regarded as final, but the discontented party 
should still have the right to sue for damages 
in the High Court, if he considered that he had 
suffered loss by the action of the tribunal. 
Thus the settlement of differences would be 
expedited, and much expense saved ; fairness 
and equity would be secured to dominants and 
serviants alike; and the risks and expenses 
incurred in nad gater hay progress of works and 
in altering and pulling down buildings when 
erected, would be avoided. He hoped the 
Council would at once take steps to obtain an 
alteration in the law. As the Surveyors’ 
Institution was as much interested in the 
question as the Institute, the co-operation of 
that body should be invited, and a Bill drafted. 

Mr. Beresford Pite also read a paper on the 
subject. He first considered the restrictions 
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London Building Act, Sectisns <4 in the 


and 49. Briefly, the restrictions aft) 45 
lows :—1. A general regulation a the as fol. 
of the back of houses to ensure an € height 
45 deg. of light ; 2. An extreme limit ae 01 
in height in ali buildings ; 3, In stron. 
out subsequent to 1862, of a less Width a 
50 ft., a restriction of height to width er than 
an oe of 45 deg. of light ; and oo nouting 
appeal granted to owners’ within toon. 
distance against any consent to exce i a 
these limits granted by the Londoe wg" ° 
Council. These regulations were chee 
the general interest of the community | “ 
are in their nature sanitary rather’ mad 
architectural, and their motive js not 7 
desire for symmetry or uniformity of ny 
There can be little doubt as to Pots 
fulness and wisdom, Buildings of ext - 
gant height are not in demand in pored 
Lofty blocks of tenements for the poorer classe, 
are not desirable. The disreputable and | vn 
cleanly of the tenants usually occupy the 
most floors, and being more out of the wa iy 
inspection, an upper world of uncleanness 
created that would have been less possible ai 
a lower level. The statutory regulation of 
height is permissive of any height within th, 
limit, and therefore not likely to produce life. 
less uniformity of sky-line. Though this legis 
lation has limited the freedom of building 
owners, the freedom of adjoining owners to 
interfere has been left unfettered. Therefore 
with restriction of height, might there not 
have been secured absolute permission to build 
up to that height ? The author next considered 
restrictions of height which are not siatutory 
and are not exercised on behalf of the sanitary 
interests of the community. They are the 
private and personal rights to preservation 
of access of light, when once conferred by 
prescription, over the land and_ buildings 
of adjoining neighbours. These rights once 
acquired are indefeasible, and are superior 
to the Statutory law, the limited height 
granted in the interests of the community 
being restrained and denied by the pre- 
scriptive right of the individual. The right to 
restrain the height of buildings acquired by 
prescription is in its nature sufticiently un- 
certain and indefinite to render its application 
obnoxious and often a considerable hardship. 
The steady but unobserved growth of pre- 
scriptive rights which enables the owner to 
restrict building, is not the only peculiarity 
that renders them uncertain and difficult to 
deal with. Their effectiveness to restrain 
may depend upon a private and particular use 
made of the window by its owner for the time 
being, of which no idea can be formed by 
external observation. This private right has 
become seriously oppressive to the holders of 
property. Its acquisition is surreptitious, as it 
procures from a neighbour property of great 
possible value to him, without considera- 
tion or consent. Add to this the capri- 
cious nature of its use and application, 
and a sufficient grievance has been shown 
to justify some measure of relief. The com- 
munal desirability of sanitary regulation in 
building heights is admitted ; but no common 
or public interests are furthered by the pre- 
scriptive right of restraint. Its existence 1s 
inimical to municipal improvement, and un- 
worthy of retention. The use that is made ol 
claims for rights of light for delaying building 
operations in order to extract heavy compensa 
tion has become a serious abuse. A seldom- 
used window acquires an unlimited fictitious 
value if it is in a position to control, by delaying, 
until a trial in court can take place, any part ot 
an important new building. The two grounds 
of the stereotyping of existing heights in all 
their inequalities and unmeaningness by pt 
vate lights, and of the growth of making heavy 
claims, which are met through fear of the 
delay caused, and not upon the intrinsic value 
of the light claimed to be damaged, justily con- 
sideration of desirable and practicable reforms 
in the law and procedure. A question first sug: 
gested is whether the abolition of the private 
right of restriction is equitable ; and, secondly, 
whether it is practicable. In discussing _ 
equitableness of its complete abolition, the 
author referred to the general safeguards ae 
vided by statutory regulation, and eoumere , 
various exceptions existing by waiver or “ 

nant upon the right by prescription, as ten =e 
to show that such conditions are not unduly 
harsh or restrictive, nor the property subject 
them affected in value. A natural alternative 
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usually to be economically 
bid, 27 pe simple expedient of enlarging the 
elle or means Of lighting the obstructed 

t In discussing the possibilities of 
pore reform, Mr. Pite referred to French, 
salu and Scotch law upon the matter, ob- 
Swedis that any of those systems—the French 
serving ty at all in light over another’s 
ot the Swedish of registered agreement of 

‘uch charge of right of light, or the Scotch 
<_ recognition of a right of light where the 
of t t by consent or implication can be proved, 

rg nying acquisition by prescription—would 
but ideal worthy of sustained effort. If it 
be 4 be realised considerable relief would be 
coal ildin erations in towns, and 
aiiorded to building op : 

h pressure taken off the cause-lists of over- 
or Judges. Mr. Pite then criticised the 
i contained in the report drawn up by 
the Institute Science Committee in 1893, and 
aiterwards submitted to the London County 
Council with a view to their consideration in 
connexion with the London Building Act, then 
passing through Committee. Two reforms 
there suggested—viz., (1) of relief from impend- 
ing dominas lights by a technical obstruction, 
and (2) of procedure by removal from the Courts 
to three surveyors for award of all complaints 
—were, Mr. Pite considered, open to the objec- 
tion that, as legislation is required to effect 
them, it would be better to seek a more drastic 
method of dealing with the whole law of 
ancient lights, which Parliament could as 
easily accomplish, and which probably would 
avoid the necessity of any reform of procedure. 
The first suggestion would provide a new 
element of complication and conflict of doubt- 
(yl advantage, the non-repeal of the Prescrip- 
tion Act in its application to lights ensuring a 
still ample field for conflict. By the second 
suggestion this conflict was to be removed 
from the Courts of Law to a tribunal of 
surveyors. Were surveyors competent to 
try facts which must depend on the testi- 
mony of witnesses—title, history, user, and 
the new technical obstruction, its fact, 
title, and history all having to be proved by 
evidence before the simpler technical matters 
could be reached ? As the possibility of remedy 
by legislation seemed remote, something might 
be done apart from appealing to Parliament. 
The removal of some of the uncertainties and 
want of harmony in the decisions might be 
secured by the gradual recognition and esta- 
blishment as a precedent of a readily-applied 
system of measurement of obstruction. This 
would prevent many unreasonable claims, and 
deter claimants whose professional advisers 
could readily apply an accepted and customary 
rule to each case. It would strengthen and 
assist the building owner in resisting un- 
reasonable demands, as well as of his archi- 
tect in preparing the design for his build- 
ing. In the consideration of the scientific 
application of measurement to the access 
of light over buildings to windows, the 
Institute would find a proper and fruitful field 
for investigation and useful public work. It 
was an inquiry which the experience and skill 
of many members made them peculiarly fitted 
to engage in. Having defined the form such 
investigation should take, the lecturer pointed 
out that a fuller study of the subject by archi- 
tects must result in their being able to afford 
material assistance to the Courts in hearing 
and deciding cases upon a more systematic 
and consistent basis. He was doubtful as 
to the propriety of urging* alteration in the 
Practice of the Courts ; but attention should 
be drawn to the beneficent effect of refusing 
Pingo. and granting money damages after 

- injunctions might be confined to cases 
where there is probable or possible evasion or 
contempt of the process of the Courts. Further 
restriction than that provided by the Statute 
might be met by money compensation. Money 

¢s for obstruction of light should be for 
oe damage, and fro rata diminution of 
tntal, market, or other value, or for increased 
aot lighting. The effect of requiring proof 
pensation g¢, of awarding money com- 
ee. and of refusing to delay by 

Junction, except in special cases, would be to 
teprive Claimants of improper gain through 
aera building operations, and afford on 
of which Proper compensation, the amount 
Would bear relation to the injury done. 





Be. Chairman said they were all conscious 
the pti shana of the subject dealt with in 
doubt interesting papers. There was no 
the rg in the present unsatisfactory state of 

W regarding the rights of light and air 
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great injustice, and even atrocious blackmail- 
ing onthe part of unscrupulous persons, con- 
stantly occurred. The Institute had had the 
matter before them for over twenty years, and 
as this year was the last year of the century, 
perhaps the question might be brought to a 
head, and some concerted action might induce 
the Legislature to introduce some alteration in 
the law. The matter might afford a good sub- 
ject for consideration at the coming congress 
of architects in June. At all events, he would 
do his best to see that the matter did not fall 
through in the way it had done on previous 
occasions. Thesubject was too large and im- 
portant to discuss at that late hour, and it was 
proposed to adjourn the discussion until 
April 9, when the evening would be devoted to 
the subject. 

Professor Roger Smith, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the readers of the papers, said 
they were especially indebted to Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton for the lucid way in which he had set 
forth the basis on which architects hoped for 
some mitigation of evils in connexion with the 
law of ancient light. Mr. Moulton pointed out 
that the situation in England was changing, 
and that as the aggregation of people in great 
towns was increasing, the necessary alteration 
of the circumstances demanded a relaxation of 
the law, and the basis which Mr. Moulton had 
laid down was cne which most of them had 
had in mind, although it had been stated with 
more than usual clearness. They were in- 
debted to Mr. Mathews for an exceedingly 
practical statement of many of the troubles and 
difficulties which exist, and for calling to mind 
what had been done on previous occasions by 
the Science Committee of the Institute ; and 
they were indebted to Mr. Pite for a very 
suggestive paper, including the very drastic 
suggestion of destroying altogether the subject 
of discussion that evening. They could not 
expect the magnanimity of the Legislature to go 
so far as that, but there were other suggestions 
in the paper of great value and well worth 
consideration. 

Mr. J. A. Strahan, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he would very briefly add a few 
words, from a lawyer’s point of view, to what 
had been said. Inthe first place, he thought that 
the only way in which this very unsatisfactory 
branch of law could be improved was by con- 
ference between lawyers and architects. That 
was not between, as some people seemed to 
think, men who were not practical and men 
who were. The lawyer, from his own stand- 
point, was as well acquainted with this subject 
as the architect, though from a different stand- 
point, and it was only by bringing the two 
practical intelligences together that an improve- 
ment, which should undoubtedly be made in 
the law, would be secured. Mr. Pite had in- 
dulged in some very drastic criticism of the 
mode in which the right to light was acquired, 
thinking that the mode in which it was acquired 
was to a certain extent dishonest. But every 
lawyer who had any practical knowledge of 
tracing titles knew that some point must arise 
when right which had been long enjoyed must 
be acknowledged as a legal right. Mr. Pite 
referred to the mystic number of twenty years ; 
but a right of twelve years’ uninterrupted 
enjoyment of land itself would confer a right 
of ownership in the land. When a man 
owned a 5/. note it could not be recovered 
from him when the right to do so had not been 
insisted on for six years. Every lawyer knew 
it would be impossible under the present law 
to make title to land without some such limi- 
tations. There were three improvements in 
the law in the case of interference with light 
which were easy of accomplishment. The 
first was the giving of damages, instead of 
issuing an injunction, where light was 
threatened with interference. The Courts 
were very loth to exercise their discretionary 
power under Cairns’s Act, as it necessitated their 
consideration of matters on which they often 
felt themselves unable to adjudicate. He 
thought the Courts should have the right to 
issue an injunction, but that they should be 
directed not to issze it except where irreparable 
harm would be done by interference with the 
light ; where no such harm would be done, the 
case should be referred to a special tribunal to 
assess damages. A second point was as to 
compensating advantages where injury had 
been done. The Courts refused point blank to 
take into consideration such matters as arrange- 
ments made by which the interference of light 
would be mitigated, such as the use of white 
tiles. They had no alternative as the law stands; 
but a very small alteration in the law in 





that respect would work a great change. The 
third point was in regard to interruption. The 
law as to interruption was at present in a very 
unreasonable state. It was unreasonable to 
expect a neighbour to block windows which 
were doing no harm, and it was not always 
necessary under the present law to do so. All 
that was necessary was by persuasion or a 
threat to block them to induce their owner to 
agree in writing that he enjoyed them by 
leave. He thought the remedy, however, 
would be found, not in altering the mode of 
interruption, but in extending what is now really 
the law with regard to land registered under the 
Land Transfer Acts. As to the differences in 
the right of light and air, the tendency 
of the Courts was to treat light and air as 
the same, and to hold that one could not 
acquire a right to air except through a defined 
channel ; and the most shocking example of 
how this works out is the decision in Bryant 
v. Lefevre, where it was held that you might 
build your house as high as you pleased and 
could cause whatever draught down your 
neighbour's chimney you pleased because you 
technically were not interfering with the access 
of air. The decision was so contrary to com- 
mon sense and justice that no architect ever 
acted on it. In another case (Chastey v. Ack- 
land) it was held by the Court of Appeal that 
there could be no right by prescription to air 
coming over the roof ofa house. The decision 
went to the House of Lords, where the case 
was settled ; but the House intimated that it 
would have been reversed, and that could only 
have been done on the ground that the right 
to air was different from the right to light, and 
that while you can acquire the right to light 
through a defined channel you could acquire 
the right to air over an undefined area. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 
the discussion was adjourned until April 9. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on April 2, when 
papers on “Artisans’ Dwellings” would be 
read by Messrs. John Honeyman, R.S.A., H. 
Spalding, W. E. Wallis, and Owen Fleming. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION : 

THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCESCO, ASSISI. 

AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association Discussion Section 
was held on Friday last week at No. 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, W., when Mr. W. E. 
Dobson read the following paper on “ The 
Church of St. Francis, Assisi :""— 

As the traveller goes northward from Rome 
through the deep mountain ravines beyond 
Terni, he passes those interesting and pic- 
turesque cities of Umbria, Spoleto, Trevi, 
Foligno, and Spello, each of them a city set 
upon a hill, or, rather, seeming to grow out of 
it, the broad base of wall and rampart set half- 
way up, and, tier on tier, rising in varied 
sequence of undulating line, broken here and 
there by a projecting roof or receding shadow, 
the broad surfaces of sunlit wall space pierced 
with innumerable windows—deep blue spots 
on a field of orange and delicate purple. The 
lines of some of these cities follow the curvature 
of the cone-shaped hills, culminating ina dome 
which forms the corner-stone of the whole ; 
while others stretch along the level ridge, the 
line of roof and wall leading the eye to the tall 
bell-tower of the cathedral. At the end of this 
chain of cities, built on an outlying spur of the 
Apennines, at the foot of Monte Subasio, stands 
Assisi. As we emerge from the station, a long 
level road, glaring white in the sunshine, slashed 
across at intervals with bars of rich blue 
shadow, runs for about a mile in front of us, 
then rises, and gradually ascends the hill by a 
circuitous route through the olive trees that 
girt the base of the monastery, and enters the 
town through an arched gateway at its western 
end, 

Soon after we begin to ascend, we get a fine 
view of the Franciscan monastery, its great 
southern wall rising in noble proportions, with 
fascinating charm of colour, from the greyish 
green mass of olives beneath. Here and there 
an isolated cypress casts a shadow on the 
wall, burning in the hot afternoon sun, and 
intensifies the warm tints to which the stone- 
work has weathered, carrying the eye up to an 
open window, where for a moment it may rest 
in the deep gloom within, and then pass 
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the buttresses, arches that cast a sequence of 
curved shadows along the building. 

We enter the town and at once find our- 
selves in an environment of a kind we do not 
experience exactly in the larger and better 
known of the Italian cities. In Florence, for 
example, and Rome, with all the varied and 
wonder-waking charm of their associations, 
their art and natural beauty, is mingled the 
ever-recurring presence of the mundane—the 
energetic cabman, flowery of speech, the whirr 
of the electric car, the fashionable element on 
the Pincio or in the Cascine—these things, a 
part of the life of modern Italy, find no place 
within the gates of the Umbrian town; and 
there is a fresh charm, a satisfied sense of 
repose, which is inseparably associated with it. 

Strolling up the narrow street which leads to 
the church, between high stone houses with 
projecting eaves which serve to keep the 
streets of Assisi cool—at least, during some 
parts of the day—we enter a kind of cloister—a 
piazza surrounded on three sides with a covered 
walk—at the further end of which is the 
entrance to the monastic buildings on the left, 
and the porch leading into the lower church 
on the right. This porch is an interesting and 
beautiful specimen of Italian Gothic, and is 
shielded by an outer arch, with frieze and 
cornice of Renaissance design. In the span- 
drels are figures of the Angel Gabriel and 
Mary. Above this porch and adjacent to it isa 
small cupola, also of Renaissance design, con- 
nected with the upper church by a covered 
gallery. 

Entering the lower church, a chill feeling 
comes over you, and a grey gloom takes the 
place of the brilliant sunshine of the piazza. 
Before our eyes can accustom themselves to 
the semi-darkness, a figure in black emerges 
from a recess and passes out, and then a huge 
round arch opens out on our left, and through 
and beyond, another arch leading into a chapel, 
and then another and another, receding into 
still deeper twilight, which gives place at the 
further end to a suffusion of veiled sunlight, 
revealing on arch and vault a wealth of colour 
displayed in ifigure subjects, and in broad 
masses and delicate ornament. 

The plan of the church is the usual Latin 
cross, with transepts and apse at the west end, 
the entrance porch and a chapel opposite 
forming what at first sight looks like a second 
transept at the east end. Chapels are thrown 
out on either side of the nave, which consists 
of four bays, the transverse arches which 
spring from short piers some 8 ft. high, 
being round, the intervening spaces vaulted in 
the usual quadripartite manner, and the nave 
arches pointed. These open directly on to the 
chapels, and their broad soffits are painted with 
a double row of figures, which gives scale to 
the arch. The softits of the great transverse 
arches are decorated with beautiful designs— 
foliage intermingled with geometric patterns ; 
and on the sides and soffits of the receding 
orders are leaves and scrolls which run round 
the arch. 

The spandrels of the vaulting are of rich 
blue, with gold stars painted thereon; the ribs 
are chamfered, and, like the arches, are 
decorated with leaf and scroll work, and 
geometric patterns. In the spandrels of the 
vaulting, at the crossing of the nave and 
transepts, over the high altar, are the great 
frescoes by Giotto, representing the allegory of 
St. Francis. The transepts are barrel vaulted, 
and entirely covered with frescoes painted on a 
blue ground, and divided into compartments by 
borders of arabesque sand medallions. In the 
apse, which is semicircular and pierced with 
three small round-headed windows, are the 
choir stalls which are used by the Franciscan 
monks who still remain at Assisi. 

The effect of the lower church, as a whole, 
is one of ponderous strength; there is a 
general absence of mouldings, and the pro- 
portions are low, while the detail is simple and 
massive as befits a church which partakes 
somewhat of the nature of a crypt. 

A staircase leads from the nave to the crypt, 
which was hewn out of the solid rock by 
Pius 1X. The story goes, that great fear was 
expressed by the inhabitants of Assisi, at 
the time of Francis’s death, lest his body 
should be stolen by the citizens of 
Perugia, and that it was buried suddenly 
by Brother Elias. It was not until the begin- 
ning of the present century that a stone coffin 
was discovered containing the remains of St. 
Francis, and the present tomb was built to 
receive them. 

From the sacristy a staircase leads to the 
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upper church. Here we notice a distinct con- 
trast to the lower church. The same disposi- 
tion of parts obtains, of course, but the details, 
as will be seen from the drawings and photo- 
graphs, are much lighter—the massive round 
piers give place to grouped shafts, from which 
spring pointed arches ; in the centre of these 
long, narrow, traceried windows reach from 
the crown to a string about half way to the 
floor, leaving wall space on either side, which 
is covered with frescoes, The vaulting ribs are 
decorated with patterns representing mosaic 
work and with conventional foliage ; they are 
smaller and lighter than those in the lower 
church. The spandrels of alternate bays are 
filled with medallions and angels enclosed 
within borders, and the soffits of the nave 
arches are painted with busts in lozenge-shaped 
frames connected by leaf patterns. 

Beneath the windows, on both sides of the 
nave, is a row of frescoes, some of which are 
attributed to Giotto, representing incidents in 
the life and legend of St. Francis; they are 
enclosed within borders painted to represent 
mosaic work. 

In the transept there are some fine angels, 
the work of Cimabue ; and other frescoes, many 
of which have been almost enirely destroyed 
by damp, and the ravages of time. Notwith- 
standing this, and the effect of restoration, the 
church is a mass of colour ; indeed, there is 
scarcely any wall or arch space which is not 
filled with it, and the effect is very beautiful. 

In the apse are some interesting choir stalls 
of Renaissance design, with intarsia panels of 
various saints, doctors of the church, and so on. 
There are two panels of the Angel Gabriel and 
the Annunciate Virgin very finely done, and 
below the reading or music desk is a panel of 
St. Francis, in the garb of the order. 

Let us now leave the church, which is almost 
dark, by the eastern door, which opens on to a 
grass-grown piazza. The sun has gone down 
behind the towers of Perugia, has already 
compassed sea and land, and, stealing up the 
great rivers, is playing its noonday light among 
the islands and on the lakes of the Far West. 
Here, over the valley of the Tiber, and the 
great Umbrian plain stretching miles eastward, 
darkness has fallen, save where the river, 
reflecting something of the afterglow, gleams 
and steals serpentlike until it is lost abruptly 
in the trees, where night hangs heavily. About 
Assisi, the clear twilight pervades everything, 
The cool atmosphere is softened with the 
lingering warmth of a hot day. The fireflies 
wander here and there, appearing and as 
suddenly disappearing ; from a garden on the 
hillside beneath rises the rapturous scent of 
mingled flowers. In an environment of such 
subtle beauty, the appreciative mind is raised 
into a sphere of thought which seems to 
demand for its service a co-operation of those 
elements of the beautiful, of which, in the 
more ordinary moments of life, one or two are 
sufficient for our enjoyment. If we feel a 
want it is quickly satisfied, for from the neigh- 
bouring albergo comes the sound of music—a 
nocturne by Chopin, followed by a movement 
of the Sonata Pathetique, and then———but let 
us goin. Signora is playing, and presently 
her sister, who has come from Rome that day, 
will sing Tosti’s “Good-bye” in the original 
tongue. 

Architectural Comparisons, 


Architecturally, the church is interesting as 
being one of the earliest examples of the so- 
called pointed style to be found in Italy. 
Fergusson gives the date of its commence- 
ment in 1228, and completion “ in all essentials, 
at least, in 1253.” Lord Lindsay says that 
Giunta Pisano, who was a maestro of the 
Florentine Guild in 1210, was invited to Assisi 
to decorate the upper church twenty years 
after, which would place the date of his arrival 
there at 1230, when the tribune and transepts 
at least must have been finished. The archi- 
tect is said to have been Jacopo, surnamed 
“il Tedesco,” being of German origin, who 
was a Master of the Florentine Lodge of the 
great Comacini Guild,* he acted as capo 
maestro with a certain Fra Filippo di Campello 
as his assistant. 

In the upper church there is much that is 
allied to Northern Gothic in the plan and 
details ; and although the latter will not bear 
comparison on the whole with contem 

ork north of the Alps, there is enough of the 
spirit of true Gothic in them to make us wonder 
why there were so few churches of this type 
built in Italy. 








*See “ The Cathedral Builders,” I eader Scott. 
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A variety of causes led to “oO age 
ment of Gothic in Italy, most ur qatan: 
must pas3 over, ias they do not lg 
allect Our present subject. ae 
and social warfare waged sae a 
various republics and States ysl 
Italy was divided, tended to isolation no 

co-operation, and prevented the archi: o 
ture of the period from shaping itself ; “ 
perfect \organic style, or attaining to that amit 
of expression which is characteristic of the 
Gothic of France and England. Traffic h 
foreign countries, particularly with the Eis 
was the means of infusing a rictesies st, 
Oriental and therefore foreign splendour ; : 
the architecture of certain districts—natur. 
features of different localities — produci,. 
diverse materials for building |purposes—|o.. 
bias towards certain forms—the influence oj 
Rome, and the ‘affection of the Italian genio. 
for the round arch and horizontal cornice— 1 
these were as so many forces which, actin: 
upon the architecture of the period, tended: 
annihilate whatever principles of true Goth; 
may have taken root. One of the mow 
interesting features in the comparison of the 
architecture of Italy at the time when the chures 
of St. Francis was built and decorated, with tha: 
of Northern Europe, is the rise and develop. 
ment of glass painting in the one, and of fres: 
in the other. I am not prepared to say ; 
what extent these crafts affected the develo; 
ment of the architecture they adorned —hoy 
far they moulded the design of those features 
with which they were more intimately co». 
nected, or how far they were the outcome of 
the architecture itself. That the treatment o/ 
window space, and consequently that of painted 
glass, forms an integral part of the design oj 
ully developed Gothic is clear from ay 
examination of its essential characteristics, 

The science of construction then understood 
enabled the builders to concentrate almost the 
whole of the thrust of the vaulting on to the 
piers and buttresses, reducing the construc. 
tional necessity of an outside wall to a minimum 
The wall space they were thus enabled to 
pierce with the intricate tracery which wa: 
then in vogue, forming huge windows, which 
filled the entire space between the buttresses 
and extended from the crown of the arch to 
within a few feet of the floor. The same prin- 
ciple of construction allowed the piercing oi 
the clearstory with large traceried windows 
It required but one step further to arrange a 
scheme of decoration which would fill this 
immense area of glass with glowing colour 
and, indeed, we can scarcely believe that the 
artistic perceptions of the age would have 
invented a scheme of fenestration which allowed 
the largest amount of light to enter the churc! 
a few feet above the floor. To obtain the effec: 
of light from above, the great aisle window: 
at any rate, would have to be filled with 
painted glass, even if those in the clearstory 
were left literally clear. The cathedrals ot 
Reims and Amiens are examples of this treat: 
ment of wall and window space. Unfortu 
nately much of the original or original 
intended glass has either been destroyed, or 
was never executed, and we are left to imagine 
the effect intended by the builders. 

In Italian Gothic this principle of construc: 
tion and treatment of window space was 
generally ignored. If we take as an examp\ 
the Cathedral of Florence (which was begu0 
fifty-three years after Reims, and thirty-seven 
after Amiens were completed), we find, in us 
design, a great deal more wall than window 
space. It appears that the original intention 
was to paint the walls and not to colour the 
windows, hence this predominance of surlac: 
Again, in this example there is a tendency t 
emphasize the horizontal principle of design, 
caused partly by the great width of the bays in 
the nave. This defect would doubtless a 
been modified by the scheme of decoration. [7 
the present condition of the church, no suc 
decoration existing, the effect is unsatisfactory: 
and the design, while it is Gothic in some 0 

i fails to give that sense 
its leading forms, g the 
of completeness which we get from bt 
Cathedral of Amiens, for instance, ingot 
very little of the original stained glass exis 
there. : ” 
Perhaps it is not too fanciful to any a = 
painting expresses the vertical an the 
horizontal principle in design. Some 

: lancet and the 
finest medizeval glass filled the ete 
ty j window, 
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arch from the entrance to the choir, and back 
t the entrance again. 


. hern Gothic, the wall space, 
Aga“. y Papers was broken up with arcad- 
where “ecorated with sculpture—a treatment 
a Se accentuated the proportions, emphasized 
of the building, and gave variety 
the t and shade. 

of light has said that “the very richness of 
invention prevented the French 
from cultivating their — of one. 
except in illumination and glass-pain MiGis «. 
Their exquisite gift of fretting their stonework 
with inexhaustible wealth of sculpture pre- 
vented their feeling the need of figure design 

on coloured surfaces. a ; 2 

In the more abstract qualities which dis- 
tinguish these two styles of architecture, the 

Jass, while suited to the climate and atmo- 
sphere of the north, seems to express the 
mystical character of the Teutonic spirit of the 
Middle Ages ; the f churches of Italy, 
their small windows tempering the glare of the 
southern sun, rather show the Italian love of 
orgeous yet refined colour. = 

Complexity of plan, multiplicity of parts, 
scale—do they not suggest something oi: that 
complex, active, mystical northern spirit ? 
Receding aisles and apsidal chapels, the 
labyrinth of piers and arcades, the vast height 
and profound gloom of the incense-haunted 
vaulting—vista opening out of vista as a side 
issue in a drama—and, through the vapour, 
scintillant glass piercing the twilight with 
burning reds and ethereal blues. 

It is in the upper church at Assisi that the 
Italian genius combined those principles of 
Northern Gothic which it adapted with its own 
special kind of decoration. As time went on, 
and the Italian character found a truer and 
more complete expression in art, the former 
were abandoned, while the latter was carried 
to that degree of perfection to which it attains 
in the Sistine Chapel. 

The Allegory of St. Francis. 

The thirteenth century is remarkable as a 
distinctera in the progress of European art and 
culture. It witnessed in France and England 
the development of a style of architecture 
which was complete as an expression of the 
age, and which attained to excellence, the 
result, not of individual or collective genius 
alone, but of that genius which, rooted in the 
soil of a preceding era favourable, and living 
in an atmosphere suited to itself, draws the 
breath of inspiring life from the one and the 
sap of vital sustenance from the other. It was 
an age the principles, aspirations, and ideals of 
which, expressed in its life, its literature and its 
art have been included under the term of 
romance. In painting, new ideas began to 
germinate in the work of Cimabue, whose life 
fills the latter half of the century. In the 
Church two most notable revivals, or perhaps 
We ought to say, a joint revival, was effected by 
the enthusiasm of St. Francis and St. Dominic. 
Dante devotes a canto of the Paradiso to each 
of these remarkable men, in which he gives a 
summary of their life and character.* Both 
sought to purify the Church, which was sadly 
in need of it—Dominic as a champion of truth, 
incarnate in theology, of whom Dante 
speaks :— 

“Therein the zealous lover was revealed 
Of Christ's true faith, the athlete consecrate, 
Riad to her friends, to those who hate her, steeled.”+ 
Her espousing the cause of poverty and 
“The soul of one with love seraphic glowed, 
The other, by his wisdom on nr nfl os 
splendour of cherubic glory showed.” 


Itis with him who chose the better 
: part, who 
ree the greatest of the so-called theo- 
Mn i the things that abide—that 
vat rt to do. Born in 1182, the working 
tht his life filled the first quarter of the 
oe century. He died in 1226, worn out 
his — rigour which he had imposed 


Time does not allow us to enter upon any 
; On of his life, or of the legends 
have grown, like so many “little 
.Of love, around his memory. For a 
the wart of his life, I would refer you to 
‘Lite Fice M. . “The Fioretti,” or 
interest Wers of St. Francis,” are quaint and 
know ng ; of what historical value I do not 
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A quaint and special interest attaches to the 
personality of St. Francis in the famous allegory 
of his “ Marriage with Poverty.’ There is 
something almost childlike in the idea, which 
is characteristic, not only of the man, but also 
of the age. Allegory was then a favourite 
means of expression in literature, in pageants, 
and in art, and Francis used it as a means of 
expressing his own peculiar attitude towards 
poverty as the noblest of the Christian virtues. 

It is this characteristic which, perhaps before 
all others, save his lovable dispusition, makes 
Francis stand out prominently against a back- 
ground of worldliness and avarice which was 
rending the Church with internal strife. In his 
ardent desire to follow, as literally as he could, 
the example set before him in the life of Christ 
on_ earth, he overstepped the limits which 
ordinary reason would dictate ; and his ideal 
was so high that few of his order were able to 
follow it with that singleness of heart and 
passionate devotion displayed by their leader. 
To the modern idea there is something un- 
healthy and morbid in excesses of this kind, 
but it is necessary to remember that the 
emotions of the age lent themselves to extremes, 
and that excess of licence on the one hand 
demanded, if it did not create, a corresponding 
severity on the other, which was the only ade- 
quate weapon of defence and the only means 
of promoting virtue. 

The frescoes in the lower church, represent- 
ing the three vows of the Franciscan order— 
obedience, chastity, and poverty—and the en- 
thronement of Francis in Heaven are con- 
sidered to be among the finest of Giotto’s 
works. For this reason, as well as for their 
subject matter and position in the church, they 
demand our chief attention. The figures are 
painted on a background of greenish gold, 
which appears to be laid on in squares of about 
6in. The compositions are well suited to the 
space they occupy, and the treatment is decora- 
tive without being too formal, displaying a 
great advance in this respect on the style of 
the preceding age. With regard to the origin 
of these subjects, Lindsay quotes the following 
passage from Bonaventura’s “Life of St. 
Francis" :—“ Journeying to Siena, in a broad 
plain between Campiglia and S. Quirico, 
St. Francis was encountered by three maidens 
in poor raiment, and exactly resembling each 
other in age and appearance, who saluted him 
with the words, ‘Welcome, Lady Poverty!’ 
and suddenly disappeared. The brethren not 
irrationally concluded that this apparition im- 
ported some mystery pertaining to S. Francis, 
and that by the three poor maidens were 
signified Chastity, Obedience, and Poverty, the 
beauty and sum of the evangelical perfection, 
all of which shone with equal and consummate 
lustre in the man of God, although he preferred 
to glory in the privilege of poverty.” 

The life and legend of Francis are pictured 
in a row of frescoes beneath the windows of 
both sides of the nave in the upper church. 
These are commonly attributed to Giotto ; 
but one of the latest authorities on the 
subject, Mr. Quilter, affirms that the only 
frescoes by the master are two at the 
eastern end, on either side of the entrance. 
The subjects of these are “St. Francis’s Dream” 
and “S. Francis Preaching to the Birds,’ The 
first represents the dream which Francis had 
of “a gorgeous palace, ornamented with 
banners and coats of mail, marked with the 
sign of the cross,” destined for him and his 
warriors, on which he joined the army of a 
certain Count, then warring in Apulia ; but 
being warned of God, that He spoke of spiritual 
not temporal warfare, he returned to Assisi, 
and gave himself up to prayer and mortifica- 
tion.* The second is a representation of an 
eminently characteristic episode in Francis’ 
life—an episode showing his passionate love of 
animals. i : 

Among the other frescoes, there is an interest- 
ing one of the vision of Pope Innocent III. 
The number of S. Francis’ votaries having 
increased to twelve, he wrote a rule of life for 
them and journeyed to Rome to obtain the 
Papal confirmation. Innocent III. refused to 
concede it till warned of God the following 
night in a dream, in which he saw S. Francis 
supporting with his back the church of S. 
John Lateran, which was ready to fall. He 
then confirmed the rule.t ; a - 

I do not propose to enter into any inquiry 
respecting the authorship of these frescoes. 
Such an inquiry presents greater attractions 





for the archxologist than the architect. The 
whole matter has been sifted by able critics 
from Lord Lindsay to Mr. Quilter. 

tn the transept are some beautiful angels by 
Cimabue. 

Returning to the lower church, in the south 
transept are various subjects from the New 
Testament, attributed to Taddeo Gaddi and 
Simone Memmi, and there is a fine enthrone- 
ment of the Virgin by Cimabue, with a pre- 
della, added by Giotto, of Francis and his four 
brethren gazing upwards. In the north tran- 
sept is a fine Crucifixion, by Giotto. 

The backgrounds to some of the smaller 
paintings are of gesso work, gilded, and 
stamped with a diaper of conventional leat 
design. The halos generally are of this 
material, ribbed; this treatment adds bril- 
liancy and variety to the scheme of decoration. 

There is a great deal of pattern in the 
borders to the frescoes, and on the vaulting 
ribs. Much of it is of a geometrical character. 
Medallions, oval and diamond-shaped, contain- 
ing heads and busts, angels with wings, and 
figures on horseback, recur at intervals of 2 ft 
or 3 ft., and between them are patterns, some 
representing mosaic work, others of conven- 
tional foliage, very beautifully designed. The 
treatment of the massive ribs and the adjacent 
edges of the spandrels helps to lighten the 
etfect, which, if left plain, would probably be 
oppressive, and at the same time it gives scale 

It is these paintings, which cover and adorn 
nearly tle whole of the wall space of both 
churches, that make the chief interest of 
Assisi. They are, for the most part, the work 
of men who represent a most interesting 
phase in the development of Italian painting 
When, in France and England, the masons 
were perfecting their sculptures, producing 
the angel choir and its southern porch at 
Lincoln, the “Beau Dieu” at Amiens, the 
“Last Judgment” in the western portal of 
Bourges, Cimabue was beginning to inaugu- 
rate a new era in Italian art. The last of the 
Byzantines —for his career opened under 
Byzantine intluence—he forms the bridge 
between the old and the new, between the 
corruption of the Greek and the blossoming 
of the Italian genius—a genius, as Symonds 
has pointed out, which found its true and ulti- 
mate expression in painting. 

Bearing in mind the difterences which exist 
in the art of those centres of intellectual and 
artistic culture wherein Italian painting took 
its rise, and whence emanated its chief sources 
of inspiration, it is on the one hand to the 
builders of the Church of St. Francis, and on 
the other to Giotto mainly, who laboured 
therein, that we must ascribe much of the 
impulse, both literary and technical, which 
Italian painting received at this period. * 

To the builders of the church in the first 
place, and to Francis, originally, as producing— 
the one the spiritual atmosphere necessary to 
the perfecting of the literary idea ; the other, 
the material shell, needful for the concentration 
and display of the painters’ art. 

The experience of history teaches us that the 
productions of a golden age require not merely 
a sympathetic atmosphere, but also a consider- 
able period—centuries it may be—of active and 
progressive preparation. It was so with 
Italian painting. The age of Giotto was not 
the golden age; but it marked a decisive 
period in the preparation time ; it was a link in 
the chain, which ended in the painting of the 
Sistine Chapel and the Stanze.—Giotto was the 
forerunner of the Renaissance—indeed, he was 
part of it, if we attach to the term that wider 
and more extended meaning which certain 
critics of late years have attached to it. In 
shaking off the forced asceticism of the Byzantine 
type, he infused something of the homeliness 
of contemporary life into his conceptions ol 
Scriptural narrative and apocryphal legend, and 
endowed his paintings with a vitality almost 
unknown before his time. And this is no less 
a characteristic of his compositions than of the 
types of character which go to the making of 
them. The series of frescoes in the arena chapel 
at Padua, and the “Daughter of Herodias” 
in Santa Croce, Florence, are examples of this 
quality. 

The compositions of his allegories of S. 
Francis are conceived in a spirit which grasps 
the relations between the painting and its 
architectural setting, and at the same time are 
full of life and interest. 

His treatment of colour is noticeable for his 








ia From Bonaventura, quoted by Lord Lindsay, ‘ Chris- 
tian Art.” 





t Ibid. 


* Not forge:ting the share which is due to the Arena 
Chapel at Padua, built about the year 1303 by Scrovegni, 





and decorated b, Giotto. 
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use of lighter and fresher tints than those 
employed by his predecessors, and there is an 
absence of strongly-marked chiaroscuro in his 
paintings. His drapery is generally treated in 
broad masses, a contrast to the long narrow 
folds of the Byzantine models, and to the best 
Gothic sculpture of the north. In his use of 
bright colours and absence of marked shadows, 
Giotto bears some affinity to the glass painters, 
for although each art has its own technical 
methods, and the results produced are in cer- 
tain respects so different, the central idea of 
clearness and brightness of colour for telling 
decorative effect is common to both. 

Ruskin has said that Giotto “was a very 
noble colourist.. . . He, of course, never 
attained to either richness or truth of colour ; 
but in serene brilliancy he is not easily 
rivalled, invariably massing his lines in large 
fields, limiting them firmly, and then filling 
them with subtle gradation.” 


Old and New Ideals—Appreciations and 
Contrasts. 


When we come from a consideration of the 
past, its innate charm and accidental interest 
intensified for us by the intervening lights and 
shadows, by the delicate colouring which the 
associations of centuries have added, and from 
the perspective of a distant age to the present, 
the abrupt change of focus in our vision, its 
sudden contact with those more delicate fibres 
of life which, from its remote distance, have 
disappeared from the life of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, prevents us from immediately tracing the 
differences existing between the two, and hin- 
ders our perception of those essentials which, 
regarded from a human standpoint, are com- 
mon to both. In a certain environment we are 
apt to think, on the moment’s inspiration, that 
the present age is hopelessly at variance with 
the age of romance. In another environment, 
we are brought, by certain means, into a con- 
dition of thought which has for its basis much 
that is in common with the past, and we 
straightway desire to fix permanently in our 
life such principles as may leaven it with this 
strange and fascinating beauty. 

An analysis of the spirit of romance brings 
to our knowledge the different sides which it 
displayed in different productions of the time. 
Two of these have been defined by Professor 
Saintsbury as “an immense and restless spirit 
of curiosity” and a “certain love of beauty.” 
In briefly discussing the points of similarity 
and difference which exist between that period 
of the Middle Ages which concerns our subject 
to-night and our own time, and specially with 
regard to colour decoration, we shall be better 
able to discriminate between that which 
belongs to the age and must necessarily pass 
away with it, and that which exists for all time. 

And first, let us notice the salient features of 
the design and decoration of San Francesco. 
The lower church seems to exert a stronger 
fascination than the upper. This may be due, 
of course, to its impressive cavern-like struc- 
ture, and to the twilight which broods within 
it for the greater part of the day. At the same 
time, the design, considered in relation to its 
decoration, is, in some respects, more pleasin 
—perhaps more ng cohen that in the 
upper church. The broad soffits of the arches 
present a really fine field for the display of 
colour. The absence of highly developed 
mouldings is a distinct advantage, I think, ina 
scheme where colour forms the principal 
element in the decoration. The simple square 
receding orders of the arches, and the cham- 
fered ribs, decorated with leaves and scrolls, 
have a finer effect than an elaborate system of 
rounds and hollows, and the eye is free to 
enjoy the colour, without having to follow 
complex lines of shadow. The simplicity of 
the great barrel vault in the transepts, 38 ft. in 
span, springing from an almost imperceptible 
string course, 8 it. from the floor, is magnifi- 
cent, and contributes largely to the satisfactory 
cffect of the frescoes, taken as a whole. 

The absence of an_ elaborate system of 
painted glass is an advantage in a scheme of 
colour such as is displayed in both churches. 
‘There is some glass in the Gothic chapel, if I 
remember rightly, opposite the entrance to 
the lower church, and there is some in the 
transept ; but there is not enough to interfere 
with the colour scheme of the whole interior 
or to lead the eye away from this, : 

In the blue of the vaulting there is rest to the 
eye, and this forms a good ground to the 
frescoes in the transept. I need hardly remind 
you of the precedent which nature affords for 

such a treatment. 


THE BUILDER. 


The paving of the lower church is of stone ; 
in the upper the stone is laid in alternate 
squares of red and white—this, however, has 
toned down to a dusty yellow, and affords a 
simple base to the wealth of colour above. 
Broad surfaces, a lack of any elaborate sys- 
tem of either mouldings or stained glass, 
simplicity of plan and vaulting, and rich and 
intricate colour, set off by adjacent broad 
masses, as in the vaulting spandrels—these are 
some of the characteristics of Assisi. 

From the literary point of view, the scheme 
of frescoes, already noticed, in the lower church 
emphasises the main purpose of its erection— 
the glorification of the Franciscan order by 
giving the place of honour to the four paintings 
which represent this; while, in the upper 
church, the band of frescoes which occupies 
the place of arcading in Northern Gothic 
churches, constitutes a kind of epic in colour of 
the founder of the order himself. 

When we come to consider the literary idea 
which is embodied in the decoration of the 
Church of S. Francis, we realise, in one phase 
of life at least, the difference which exists 
between the thirteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

It has been said that Giotto and his con- 
temporaries set forth, for the first time in art, 
the whole belief of Christendom.* The churches 
of the Middle Ages have been compared to the 
Bible, written in colour and carved in stone. 
It is difficult to realise the wealth of beauty 
which, in the work of the painters, sculptors, 
and mosaic workers, has come down to us who 
live in this more prosaic, if more enlightened, 
century. While we must ever remain deeply 
thankful for this beautiful expression of the 
faith of those days—an expression which is 
at once ennobling and inspiring—we cannot 
forget that, allowing for increase of technical 
skill and power, a similar expression of the 
faith of the present age is impossible. Symonds 
has associated the three arts of sculpture, 
painting, and music with three epochs of civi- 
lisation in Europe, and has defined music as 
the essentially modern art—modern, that is, as 
being the true exponent of the spirit in its 
freedom, as being capable of receiving the 
most varied interpretations and of giving 
distinct form to moods of feeling as yet 
undetermined.t+ 

However we may treat the view of masic 
and its place among the arts as an interpreter 
of the modern spirit, we can apply such 
principles as are hinted at in the preceding 
paragraph to those arts whose function it is to 
minister to the happiness of life, and to give 
“the highest quality to your moments as they 
pass, simply for those moments’ sake.” For 
there is a condition of music, as Walter Pater 
has said, to which all art constantly aspires. 
That condition is, finally, the perfect identifi- 
cation of form and matter. Where this is 
possible—in the decoration of our churches, for 
instance—we should strive to achieve it ; but 
where it is not possible, our art should con- 
stantly aspire to the abstract language of 
music. It is the failure to realise this 
that has made much of the so-called eccle- 
siastical art so vain and shallow. It is one 
thing to be reminded of a historical fact, a 
parable, a dogma, by a representation literal, 
metaphorical, or symbolical ; it is another to 
be drawn into a world, into an atmosphere, 
where pulsations are quicker, where moments 
are filled with the life of years, where the 
Spiritual faculties are disentangled from the 
dead weight of their normal environment, and 
freed, are able to wander where the music lists 
to lead them. The literal or symbolical tran- 
scription of doctrine or historical fact fails, 
in most instances, to do this. Experience 
teaches us that it fails; experience has 
shown us the fallacy of giving to the so- 
called literary idea that eminence by which 
it oversteps its natural limitations, and usurps 
the right of the artistic idea. Put, with the 
help of words, the idea—the agony of Tann- 
hauser, so perfectly expressed in the few bars 
of the “ Contrition Motive,” a motive which is 
complete in itseli—put this into a tune of the 
so-called Sankey type. The essence of the 
thing is gone. In painting, do we, in these 
days, derive our purest joys from the contem- 
lation of this or that doctrine, represented at 

t by a symbolism? In isolated examples, 
where the subject is grasped by a master mind 
and represented by a master hand, we may do 
so; but in the decoration of our churches, 
which, according to our present system, im- 








Symonds, “‘ The Renaissance,” vol. iii., p. 143 





* See Sy 
t Ibid., vol. iii., chapter 1. 
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» at times, upon the pai 
ona his grasp, do we it cates Poor 
find our happiness, in so far as it is de ee 
on art at all, in the abstract Principles = 
expressed in the design of the whole > <anty 
_ The need of some form of religious ed 
tion by means of pictorial representation whi : 
helped to make St. Mark's, the Arena Ch a 
S. Francis’ Church, and the Tribunes mame 
Christian Basilicas in Rome what they «. 
scarcely exists now, seeing that every child i, 
read and the New Testament can be bought on 
a penny. There is, however, a need of the 
present age for colour as well as proportion 
in our churches. There is the need of a 
environment into which the humanity of thi. 
crowded workaday world can £0, if it be fo, 
a moment only, for rest, for inspiration, {o; 
thought, for prayer, from which they can lees 
strengthened for the battle of life, and fortified 
with some remembrance of beauty, against th 
bare want of it, if not against actual ugliness 
which is a leading feature of their daily lot. |; 
is difficult to realise the influence for good 
which exists in abstract colour. We habe 
something of it in nature—in the beginning. 
and the endings of days; in the ocean and 
among the Alps; in the flowers and the quarry 
And this influence is needed in the present age 
perhaps, as it was never so before ; it is needed 
to form a contrast to the rush of life, to the 
“restless spirit of curiosity” which now js 
directed to things in which abstract beauty finds 
little place—to scientific investigation, to highe 
criticism, to money-making, and so forth. | fy 
its means a more perfect setting could be 
formed to the jewels of a sister art. (At presen: 
we listen to the finest music, rendered with 
perfect execution, in a concert hall or an opera 
house of which the decoration is, to say the 
least of it, uninteresting, if not positively bad, 
And in our churches, while Christianity is, a 
heart, independent of the arts—while, indeed, 
its deeper truths are altogether beyond thei: 
reach, at least by means of direct representa- 
tion—we may yet have an environment of beau- 
tiful colour and fine proportion (as we have in 
a few examples), which will serve still higher 
aims than the symbolism of doctrine and the 
showing forth of history—aims which will tend 
to intensify the moments of life and to purify 
the ideals of life, and to infuse into them that 
music, of which, applying the words of Gounod, 
we may say that it is “the material foretaste 
of the immateriality of the future life.” 





Mr. R. H. Weymouth, in proposing the 
thanks of the meeting to Mr. Dobson, called 
attention to the extremely difficult site on 
which the church was built. St. Francis 
desired to be buried outside the city on the spot 
where the malefactors were put to death, and 
hence on the side of this steep hill the church 
was built, and therefore a great part of the 
lower church had to be excavated into the 
solid rock (and the crypt was entirely so), and fo: 
the same reason those great massive buttresses, 
so impressive, as seen in the valley below, 
referred to by Mr. Dobson, were needed to 
uphold the monastery and outbuildings where 
they overhang the slope of the hill. The 
gloom in the lower chamber so noticeable on 
entering from the bright piazza outside was 
very largely due to the side chapels and the 
campanile, which were of a somewhat later 
date. 

Mr. A.S. Tayler seconded the vote of thanks, 
followed by Mr. C. H. Brodie, the latter re 
marking how work in the neighbourhood ve 
Bordeaux, at Emilion, and the great vauls 
there, was brought to his mind in the descrip- 
tion of this church. 
Following Mr. S. Blunt, Mr. Gerald Horsley, 
as Special Visitor, remarked that this church 
was a splendid example of its kind. Most 
churches in Italy, he added, were painted to 
some extent, but few had such a wealth ot 
colour as this one. The borders to the panels, 
with which the frescoes of this period 
were almost invariably finished, were ver) 
valuable, and should not be overlooked. 
The colouring matter doubtless (as noted by 
Mr. Blunt) was from natural sources, 20° 
hence had lasted these many centuries. The 
blue vaults dotted at random with stars, © 
ferred to in the paper, might be seen ! 
similar work of early date at Ravenna ; and in 
this country the choir roof of Langley, Bo 
Slough, treated similarly, was 4 m > a 
example (he knew not by whom) well wo “li 
visit. He felt that perhaps Mr. Dobson 
somewhat overvalued the Sistine Chapel, 
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symbolise the quiet and contentment indicated 
in the motto. No.5 is the only one of the set 
which is purely symbolical and decorative in 
type. We may say that in our judgment it is 
this abstract symbolical type of design which 
is the best and fittest for a book-plate ; but of 
course every book owner will have his own 
taste in such a matter. 

The illustrations were lent to us by Mr. 
Montague Fordham, of Maddox-street. 

——{_ 
COMPETITIONS. 

CHILDREN’s Homes, Luton.—The design of 
Mr. James Withers, architect, West Bromwich, 
has been placed first in this competition. 

——— 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING WHITBY.— The Whitby 
Urban Council propose to erect an electricity 
generating station in Church-street. Mr. E. A. 


Sandford Fawcett held a Local Government Board 
inquiry on the 16th inst. into the Council's applica- 


No. 7, though showing a : tion for sanction to the borrowing of 26,0001. for 


that purpose. The plans have been prepared b 
soe Preece & Cardew, of London, 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, 
which was founded in 1866 for the purpose 
granting permanent pensions to decayed clerks 
in the building trade and their widows, and 
for the maintenance and education of orphans 
of builders’ clerks, held its twenty-second 
annual dinner on Tuesday evening at the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry Holloway, was chairman, and 
he was supported by Mr. Percy Neate, the 


Mayor of Rochester, and Messrs. Gregory, {4 


Maton, Costigan, J. Randall, A. F. Randall, 
Allen, Northcroft, Shepherd, Wall, and J. 
Howard Colls. The company numbered 320. 
After the usual loyal toast, Mr. H. W. Parker 
proposed the “Army, Navy, and Reserve 
Forces,” and Mr. T. Costigan, secretary of the 
Central Association of Master Builders, replied. 

The Chairman then proposed “ The Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution.” He said the 
attendance at the dinner was a pretty clear 
indication of the popularity of the Institution. 
He had attended a great many similar gather- 
ings in connexion with the building trade, but 
he did not remember one at which the com- 
pany was so numerous, Although this Institu- 
tion was not on such a large scale as some 
other societies connected with their trade, yet 
they could fairly say that, at any rate, it was 
the most popular. The Institution was worthy 
of sympathy and help. Its work was performed 
very efficiently and economically by an able 
committee, composed of Messrs. J.C. Amphlett, 
E. Brooks, H. T. Desch, E. B. Gammon, D. 
Mackness, G. P. Nash, O. Newling, F. S. 
Oldhan, H. W. Parker, E. Pitts, H. Poston, C. 
Powell, J. A. Robson, E. C. Roe, W. Seymour, 
A. Stansfeld, B. G. Thompson, and C. K. 
Turpin. These names were a guarantee 
that the Institution was well conducted, 
and that whatever funds were placed in their 
hands would be carefully administered. Help- 
ing, as this Institution did, the clerks and staff 
associated with the offices of builders and 
contractors, it had a very large claim upon all 
those engaged in the building trade. Indeed, 
it afforded an excellent opportunity of helping 
those engaged at the desk and in their confi- 
dence from day to day, when they were beyond 
work through old age or other. circumstances, 
without pauperising them. A pension to a 
builder’s clerk amounted to 30/, a year, and to 
his widow 24/. Temporary relief was also 
afforded. They felt deeply grateful to the 
merchants who had shown great liberality in 
helping this Institution. Funds were very 
much needed, and affairs were so pressing that, 
unless they could keep up the subscriptions 
and donations, the committee would have to 
consider seriously the advisability of reducing 
the amount of the pensions. They really wanted 
subscriptions amounting to at least 50o0/. that 
evening, and this was absolutely necessary to 
carry onthe work. The Institution was obliged 
to depend very largely upon the subscriptions 
at the annual dinner, and he trusted that a 
spirit of generosity would be displayed on this 
occasion. 

Mr. W. Shepherd then proposed “ The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” He said that everyone 
connected with the building trade knew the 
importance of the relationship between them 
and the professions of architect and surveyor. 
The building trade was fortunate in always 
securing the assistance of architects and sur- 
veyors on an occasion like this. In our days 
architects had made their mark in this great 
city. Within a comparatively few years archi- 
tecture had greatly improved, and the cir- 
cumstances had been such that many young 
men had been able to make a position in the 
profession, which at one time would have been 
an impossibility. There have been so many 
public buildings erected by local authorities 
and munificent citizens that talented young 
architects had had an opportunity of displaying 
their ability. The profession of surveyor had 
also earned for itself a very high position, and 
it was earnestly hoped that in the future, as 
in the immediate past, the professions would 
continue to flourish, and that the relationship 
between surveyors and the building trade 
would not be less cordial than it was at the 
present time. 

Mr. D. Campbell, in response, said they had 
all the greatest respect for architects. The 
Surveyor held the balance between the archi- 


ep gi contractors, and saw that each had 
S &. 


Mr. L. J. Martin then proposed “The 
Builders.” He remarked that originally nature 
designed that a builder should be his own 
architect, judging by the bee and the golden- 
crested wren. Indians and Esquimaux were 


of | still their own architects, and in the older days 


the builders of ancestral homes and cathedrals 
made the plans themselves. But when bnild- 
ing work increased to such an enormous extent 
it became absolutely necessary that the archi- 
tect should be separated from the builder. In 
these days, for a builder to be successful he 
should be a man of capital, he must know every 
detail of his trade thoroughly, and he must be 
ualified for leading men and seeing that they 
did their duty. It followed, therefore, that 
builders must be very efficient and capable 


men. 

Mr. Charles Wall, President of the London 
Masters’ Building Association, in reply to the 
toast, said he would be sorry to see the old 
custom revived of the builder being his own 
architect. At the present time a builder had 
quite enough work to accomplish for any man. 

Mr. Thomas Gregory, in proposing “ The 
Merchants,” said that but for these gentlemen 
builders would have very great difficulty in 
getting their materials, coming as they did 
from all parts of the country. He was exceed- 
ingly glad that they assisted the Institution so 
liberally. 

Mr. P. Neate said that as Mayor of Rochester 
he, in some sense, represented the cement 
trade, and he would suggest that a good way 
for builders’ clerks to enlist the sympathies of 
manufacturers and merchants would be to 
facilitate matters by returning empty sacks and 
cases some months earlier than was now the 
custom. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls having proposed “ The 
President,” 

Mr. John Austin, the Secretary, announced 
that the total of the subscriptions given that 
evening amounted to 408/. 15s. 6d. The Chair- 
man’s list amounted to 315/. 8s. 

A silver collection was also taken on behalf 
of the widows and orphans of men who had 
been connected with the building trade and 
were killed in South Africa. This amounted 
to rol. 6s. 1d. 

“The Past Presidents ” was proposed by Mr. 
Brook and responded to by Mr. A. F. Randall, 
and the proceedings closed in the usual way. 





—_ 
ST 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT; 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


THE British Fire Prevention Committee has 
decided to put its Reading-room at No. 1, 
Waterloo-place, at the disposal of the Building 
Trades’ Gift for a further term, so that all com- 
munications should, as before, go to the original 
address of the Gift. The Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee was guided in giving these facilities by 
the fact that the primary movers in the scheme 
are practically all members of that body. 

Mr. T. F. Rider, Hon. Secretary of the 
Gift, calls particular attention to the great 
liberality of the asphalt trade, practically 
every firm working in London having applied 
to assist, either on the roofs, paths, damp- 
course, or the like, and the work has hence been 
offered many times over. The work will be 
distributed among the six donors who applied 
first, the other firms mostly changing their 
offers in kind to cash donations. 

Mr. Rider further announces that among the 
materials particularly required to complete the 
scheme are timber, joinery, red facing bricks, 
cement, lime, and some iron roof trusses. 
Scarcely any timber has been presented. 

We have pleasure in announcing the follow- 
ing additional list of contributions and sub- 
scriptions :— 


Additional Contributions for Individual 
Sections of the Work. 


Messrs. John Bolding & Sons.—Sanitary fittings for one 
home (except baths). 
Mr. bry B. Davis.--Sanitary appliances for one service 


lock. 
Messrs, Henry Hope & Sons, Birmingham.—Metal case- 
ments for one home. 
Messrs. F. C. Barron & Co.—Thirty tons Portland cement. 
Messrs. E. R. Burt & Sons.—Twenty tons Portland 


cement. 
The Val de Travers Asphalt Company.—soo yds, super 
jin. paths. 
The a Asphalt Company.—Asphalt paths (main 
site). 
Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Manchester.—Grates to 
the value of sod, 


Mr. Alfred S. Tucker, 2 o ft. super mar’ 





essrs. ’ > 0, , 


scar - + Mic penta Stone Company (Halifax), re 
ay ed G, & L. England, ten patent Teversible 
— value of Jager, ita (Glasgow), mouldings to 
Mr. as oor springs and fanlight Openers for 


For the Electric Light Instaliation (per “py, 
trical Review’). gi 
Mesa, Dorman, & Smith, Manchester —Main sy 
Messsrs, Ward & Goldston 
flexible cord required. 
Messrs. McGeoch & Co., Manchester, 
switches and accessories, 


i 


e, Manchester,—Aj] the 
—426 s-ampére 


For the Equipment of the Homes, 


Messrs. Farrow & Jackson.—The mineral water p| 
Messrs. T. & R. Boote (second gift).—Table and taiee 
services, ay 
Additional Subscriptions. 
The Workmen of Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall (Woolwich) 


. 
w 
w 
~ 
w 
“ 


The Workmen of Messrs. G. Trollope 

& Sons (Building Department) ...... 2719 0 
Messrs, ‘* Wilders & Cary” Cement 

Works (Greenhithe) ................ 280 0 
Mr. C. B. N. Snewin ................ 15 15 
Messrs. L. Le Personne & Co. ........ 10 10 6 


Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co. ...... 10 10 6 
The I ! Portland Cement Co..... 10 10 6 
The Workmen of Mr. W. Downs 


oo , BER 714 5 
The Workmen of Messrs, J. Lidstone 

UN 21s nnbins desis gave sss ocbaes 710 0 
Messrs. Turnbull & Son .............. 5 5 0 
Messrs, J: R, Jeffries & Son .......... § 5 0 
Messrs. T. H. Adamson & Sons, Chis- 

UE e260 hs edad Ne cdob alesse sccces 5 50 
Workmen of Messrs. Gregory & Co... 5 5 


The Birkenhead and Wirrall Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, Bir- 


OS BO eer ee $50 
The Broseley Tileries Co., Lim., 

EE rae 5 50 
Workmen of Messrs. T. H. Adamson & 
IE ca caghahikeadesiedss es 


Workmen of Messrs. Turnbull & Son .. 
Workmen of Messrs. G. B. Kent & Sons 
Workmen of The Army and Navy 

Auxiliary Supply Co., Works Depart- 


48 3 

Workmen of Mr. CharlesCox, Hackney 4 0 0 
3 6 
3 


Mr. H. S. Lee, Clapham Junction .... 213 0 

“Friends” of Mr. G. Elsey Rage) 2 § 0 

Employees of Messrs. Perkins & Co... 2 5 © 
trinidad Lake Asphalt Paving 


2 
Messrs, Meakin & Co. 2 
Mr. W. Harbrow (South Bermondsey) 2 2 0 

2 

2 


Mr. John L. Ford...... Cec asaebracess 2 
Wor nof Mr. Wm. Hammond.... 2 f) 
Mr. George Neal Se pedal aia sures 6 20 
Workmen of Mr. W. Lawrence ...... 2 9 © 
Workmen of Messrs. T. Rider & Son 

(per Mr. John Hibble)....-......... 214 0 
Mr ye Se workmen ...... I 10 
Mr. Robert eod and workmen 

(Guildford) .... 2.2... ..-0eee- seen 110 0 
Workmen Messrs. T. Rider & Son 

(per Mr. Gerring) ....++-.+-0+++-+>- r 6 6 
The workmen of Messrs. Humphreys 

(third donation) .......--.-.+-+02++> 5.809 


Workmen of Messrs. G. Elsey & Sons 


Reigate) .....c.ccereseeceeeesecess ¥okseo 
Wore of Messrs. J. Brown, Son, & 

Blomfield...........+. staceseeeerss 233 
Workmen of Messrs. Hollis Bros. & Co. 

(Hull Branch)..........+-eseeeeeeee st: 6 
Mir. R. Starling... 20 .00.0-++-sccece 110 
Messrs, H. Freund & Co. (Bow) ...... = 1° 
Messrs. John Avery, Downey, & Co. : 

(Kilburn) ........0.cccers ceeecceece 110 
Mr. T. eee gm be bphie ch wcgocesecs 3 HO 
Workmen of Mr. J. MacIntosh (per Mr. ; 

G. Palmer) ......ccscceseeseeeerees 100 
Workmen of Mr. e Neal .......- ne 
Mr. R. J. Thorby (Southend)......---- 16 
Workmen of Mr. John L. Ford ...... 16 0 
Workmen of Mr. J. Sanders (Liverpool) 14 
Workmen of Messrs. G. How & Sons P 

(Guildford) .......0eeeeeeeeeeeereee 9 6 


—_ —_-* 
—~* 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The ordinary meeting of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
was held at the Montgomery Hall on the 13th 
inst., when Mr. C. M. Hadfield read a paper — 
“ Architecture of the 15th Century and the 
Early Tudor Period.” He said the epoch . 
English national architecture, which flourishe 
and developed for some 400 years, came to ° 
end in the midst of the 16th century. ‘S 
further progress was curtailed by the —_ 
sance, from the advent of which movement t “a 
practice of architecture as carried on at at 
present day commenced. The methods - 
ideas of the Renaissance prevailed — : 
tioned down to the present century, In oo 
course of which strenuous efforts had_ bee 
made to make architecture once more va 
original and progressive art. These ¢€ so 
had to a great extent proved abortive, — 
ishing only a mere succession of revivals ‘ 
fashions, with the ultimate result that at the en 





of the century we found ourselves reverting © 
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“classic” traditions which were in 
the at its commencement. The persistent 
vogue of our native architecture and fidelity to 
- - 9g and methods were the only means 
its eg architecture once more progressive, 
<_— of the fifteenth century represented 
~ and most fully-developed phase of 
ie ch structural art. It was distinctively 
English i th tial requi 
English, and solved a e essential require- 
oot of a civilised and cultured state of 
society. It took its place unquestioned at the 
head of the art of its day, marking out the 
. of their work to designer and crafts- 
man alike. Mr. Hadfield dealt with the history 
vj the rebuilding of Gloucester Cathedral, and 
with the erection: of the celebrated nave of 
Winchester, by William of Wykeham, as show- 
ine the gradual and continuous development 
of architecture in the period. He described 
King’s College, Cambridge, as a classic monu- 
ment of English art, and reviewed various 
examples of ecclesiastical work, calling atten- 
fon also to the high level of all-round crafts- 
wanship attained. In describing the domestic 
architecture, he took examples from the col- 
iesiate work of Oxford and Cambridge, Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, &c., and traced the origin of 
ihe type of an English public hall or interior 
1p the same period. In conclusion, he urged 
on those who had devoted their life’s work to 
the production of buildings to apply the know- 
edge gained by the studies and researches of 
the last hundred years, in the light of the prin- 
ciples embodied, remembering the proud past 
of English architecture, and striving to resume 
the broken continuity with the days when 
their craft represented the progress and com- 
memorated the achievements of the English 
race—On the motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, 
seconded by Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, and 
supported by the President, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Hadfield for his 
interesting lecture, which was illustrated by 
limelight views prepared by himself, and 
shown by Mr. Atkinson, of University College. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual pouns 3 me Northern Architec- 
tural Association was held on the 14th inst. in 
the lecture theatre in the Mining’ Institute, 
Newcastle, the President (Mr. William Glover) 
occupying the chair. Mr. A. B. Plummer (hon. 
secretary) presented the annual report of the 
om = re the increasing success 
ci the Association. uring the past year 
4members, 9 associates, ree | 12 idiots ew 
been elected, and the roll now stood as 
follows :—Members, 54; associates, 68; and 
students, §1; total, 173. The financial state- 
ment showed that there was a balance in hand 
at the end of the year of 54/.9s. On the motion 
of the President, seconded by Mr. Joseph 
Oswald, the report and statement was adopted. 
Sir Benjamin C.Browne, D.C.L., then addressed 
the gathering. Architecture, he said, perhaps 
combined science and art in a way which was 
done in no other profession. They had in it 
the highest development of one and the other 
There was probably no art which had such a 
power of making the highest and noblest feelings 
ielt, and noart had contributed so much towards 
everything which was holiest, and no art which 
gave such a free scope for science as that of 
architecture. Sir Benjamin went on to give 
some advice to the students. A man, he said 
ought to love his work for its own sake and to 
take it his hobby. But though he ought to 
: payee in his profession, he ought also 
a lary interests outside his profes- 
wee bp bay not only freshen his mind, 

reno y pov lngae a another, Mier 

: -round man. iy 
por advice to him when he was out 
whther heen to get work and never mind 
tb ube Meee paid ; and when he got work 
ould self useful. When he could make 

only useful, but indispensable, they 
ns = pay him. Sir Benjamin then 
Rewene ; Prizes to the successful students. 
resulled € —— officers for the current year 
Gover! ‘saan, Seetias ee Mr. William 
secretary, Mr] cee Caws ; hon. 
it HC > Rare 7 ett; hon. librarian, 
Rich, Mr HG aod; council: Mr. F. W. 
iit, T Gages Badenoch, Mr. J. W. Donald, 
Erni, Mr. T. Reay, Mr. J. W. Taylor, 
Mt. Glover ee ye hei Ww, io ogy 

: : Ss. © said: “ 
rec ehly the honour you have done me 
oa = § me your Preeident for another 
lst year to reference to the offer I made 
a fund for give one hundred guineas towards 


.f providing a future home for the 
‘Ssciation, if other nine hundred guineas were 








raised, | regret that the response has not been 
so hearty as I hoped for. Probably this is due 
in no small degree to the many calls that have 
been made upon the members of the Associa- 
tion, in common with others, during the last 
year in connection with the Reservists’ Fund 
and other patriotic and philanthropic objects. 
As it would give me great pleasure to see 
the scheme carried through, I will be pleased 
to renew my offer for another year, and 
I hope, before the close of the century, the 
amount required will be subscribed. 1 am also 
disappointed that my offer of twenty-five 
guineas towards the formation of a “ Students’ 
Fund,” if seventy-five guineas were raised by 
the Association, and twenty-five guineas for a 
‘Literary Fund,” if seventy-five guineas were 
also raised, has had no response. I am exceed- 
ingly gratified with the way the students have 
worked during the last session, and to mark 
my appreciation of the same I will have plea- 
sure in handing your treasurer a cheque for 
twenty-five guineas to be devoted entirely to 
students’ prizes. Your esteemed honorary 
librarian, Mr. Charlewood, is anxious to secure 
two important works for the library, which, to 
use his own words, “will run into the tens 
of pounds.” With a view to assisting such a 
desirable object, I will have much pleasure in 
providing twenty-five guineas to be applied in 
purchasing works of the description named for 
the use of the Association.” A vote of thanks 
to Sir Benjamin Browne and the President 
concluded the proceedings. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—A 
meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural So- 
ciety was held on the 14th inst., in Dowell’s 
Rooms, when Professor Baldwin Brown, M.A., 
gave a lecture upon “The Sculpture of the 
French Gothic Cathedrals.” The lecturer gave 
a sketch of the origin and development of the 
columned and figured frontal, and described 
the statues and reliefs of Amiens and Rheims. 
The lecture was illustrated with limelight 
views. Mr. R. S, Lorimer, hon. president, 
occupied the chair. 





—_ 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At an 
ordinary meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, held on Tuesday, March 13, at 3, 
Hanover-square, Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., Presi- 
dent, in the chair, Mr. A. L. Lewis read a 
paper on “Stone Circles in Scotland,” which 
he classified according to local types as 
follows :—(1) The Western type, consisting 
of a single ring of stones with a cist, or grave, 
within the enclosure ; (2) the Inverness type 
(found also locally along the coast north of 
Inverness, and easily accessible thence by sea), 
with two concentric rings, of which the inner 
formed the retaining wall of a cairn, under 
which was a stone-lined sepulchral chamber, 
accessible by a stone-lined passage ; (3) the 
Aberdeen type, which differs mainly from that 
of Inverness in the presence of a large slab set 
vertically between the two largest stones of 
the outer ring at a point opposite to the 
passage leading to the chamber ; (4) the more 
irregular circles and alignments, such as Caller- 
nish and Brogar, which the author regarded as 
not primarily sepulchral, and explained as “sun 
and star circles” on the ground of their 
aspect, and of certain proportions which are 
found to exist among their dimensions. He 
insisted upon the ethnological value of the 
various local types, and upon the importance 
of testing this by applying a similar classifica- 
tion to the stone circles of England.—In dis- 
cussion, Mr. W. Gowland, F.S.A., pointed out 
that failure to find traces of an interment 
within a circle did not prove that that circle 
was not a sepulchral monument originally ; 
and emphasised the points of agreement 
between the Western, the Inverness, and the 
Aberdeen types of circle.—Dr. J. G. Garson 
discussed the modes of determining the age of 
stone circles, in view of the work of the Stone 
Circles Committee of the British Association. 
Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., protested against 
the premature adoption of astronomical inter- 
pretation of individual monuments.—Mr. Lewis 
briefly replied, and the President dwelt on the 
necessity of collecting the local traditions as to 
the original use of these monuments and at 
the same time of distinguishing—as in the 
case of the Yorkshire “Danes Graves”— 
between aboriginal and immigrant sources of 
tradition—Mr. J. L. Myres exhibited and 
described a series of photographs of the 





megalithic buildings of Malta and Gozo, and 
pointed out the inapplicability of certain current 
theories of their origin. 


+ + 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the Lond 
County Council was held ~y Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr. W. H. 
Dickinson, Chairman, presiding. 

_oans—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
St. Pancras Vestry 11,190/. for paving and 
sewer works, the Camberwell Vestry 28,195/. 
for the erection of stables and other buildings, 
the Lewisham District Board 2,225/. for sani- 
tary conveniences, the Whitechapel Guardians 
4,4401, for land and premises for the extension 
of the infirmary, and the St. Marylebone 
Guardians 4,770/. for the erection of buildings. 

Metropolitan Cab Radius—On the recom- 
mendation of the General Purposes Committee 
it was agreed that it was undesirable to deal 
with the question of an extension of the 
Metropolitan cab radius at present. 

Widening Bostall-hill—The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed :—" That the Council do sanction the 
proposed widening of Bostall-hill from Bostall- 
lane to the lodge on the heath, which at 
present varies in width from 17 ft. to 30 ft., toa 
width of 40 ft., as shown on the plan ‘submitted 
by the Plumstead Vestry.” 

Water Analyses.—The Water Committee re- 
commended “that the estimate of 4oo/. 
submitted by the Finance Committee be 
approved, and that, subject as regards expen- 
diture after March 31 to the passing of the 
annual maintenance vote for 1900-1, the 
chemist be authorised to continue the analyses 
of the water from the Thames and Lea above 
the Companics’ intakes, and of the water 
drawn from the Companies’ mains, for a 
further period of six months from and includ- 
ing February 1, at an expenditure of 37/. a 
week,” 

Dr. White said that in the matter before 
them there had been an unsatisfactory waste of 
public money. No one could justify the action 
of the Committee in spending nearly 3,000/. in 
three years in temporary measures. He moved 
that the recommendation be referred back with 
instructions to the Committee as tothe cost of a 
permanent arrangement for analysing the 
water supplied the Companies. 

Mr. Bond, M.P., seconded the amendment, 
which was rejected, and the recommendation 
was then adopted. 

Westminster Improvement.— This matter 
again came up, and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee recommended “that the Committee be 
authorised to insert in the Council’s Improve- 
ments Bill a clause to provide that the land 
between the new Millbank-street to be formed 
in connexion with the Westminster improve- 
ment, and the Embankment, shall be laid out 
as a garden.” 

Mr. Spokes moved, and Mr. Howell Williams 
seconded, as an amendment, “ That the follow- 
ing words be added, ‘ subject to provision being 
made on a portion of the land adjoining the 
bridge (by means of a drawdock, or otherwise) 
for the landing of merchandise, and on con- 
dition that the Government agrees to contribute 
one-half the net cost of the remainder of the 
land being added to the Victoria Tower 
garden.’ ” 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that the Government had given up 
five houses which would have cost the Council 
50,000/. to buy, they also agreed to maintain 
the garden, which meant 4oo/. a year, and 
altogether the contribution of the Government 
was equal to a capital sum of 120,000/, The 
Council ought to thank the Government jor 
what they had done, and the arrangement 
arrived at was a satisfactory solution of the 
matter. 

The amendment having been negatived, the 
recommendation of the Committee was agreed 
to. 

New By-Lax Upon the recommendation 
of the Local Government Committee, new by- 
laws with regard to window cleaning and 
painting, and flash and search lights, were 
adopted as follows :-— 

“ Every person who in any street, to the obstruc- 
tion, annoyance, or danger of residents or pas 
sengers, orders or permits any person in his service 
to stand on the sill of any window tor the purpose 
of cleaning or painting such window, or for any 
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other whatsoever, such sill being more 
than 6 ft.in height from the level of the ground 
immediately below it, without support sufficient to 
prevent such from falling, shall for every 
such offence forfeit and paya sum not exceeding 
five pounds. 

Every person who in any street, to the obstruc- 
tion, annoyance, or danger of residents or passen- 
gers, stands on the sill of any window for the 
purpose of cleaning or painting such window, or for 
any other ng oe whatsoever, such sill being more 
than 6 ft. in height from the level of the ground 
immediately below it, without support sufficient to 
prevent such person from falling, shall for every 
such offence forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 
208. 

No person sha!l exhibit any flash light so as to be 
visible from any street and to cause danger to the 
traffic therein, nor shall any occupier of premises 
permit or suffer any flash light to be so exhibited on 
such premises. ; 

The expression “ flash light” means and includes 
any light used for the purpose of illuminating, 
lighting, or exhibiting any word, letter, model, sign, 
device, or representation in the nature of an 
advertisement, announcement, or direction which 
alters suddenly either in intensity, colour, or 
direction. 

No person shall exhibit any search light so as to 
be visible from any street and to cause danger to 
the traffic therein, nor shall any owner or occurier 
of premises permit or suffer any search light to be 
so exhibited on such premises. 

The expression “ search light ” means and includes 
any light exceeding 500-candle power, whether in 
one lamp or lantern or in a series of lamps or 
lanterns used together and projected as one concen- 
trated light and which alters either in intensity, 
colour, or direction. 

In these by-laws the expression “ street ” includes 
any highway and any road, bridge, lane, mews, 
foctway, square, court, alley, passage, whether a 
thoroughfare or not, and a part of any such high- 

way, road, bridge, Jane, mews, footway, square, 
court, alley, or passage. 

Any person who shall offend against any of the 
foregoing by-laws shall be liable for every such 
offence to a fine not exceeding 5/.” 


Millbank Estate—An adjourned report of 
the Housing and Working Classes Committee, 
dealing with the erection of dwellings on the 
Millbank Estate, was considered. In our issue 
for March 10 we gave the substance of the 
report, but since then the recommendations of 
the Committee have been altered, and as sub- 
mitted on Tuesday they read as follows :— 


“(a) That the standing order relating to payments 
to contractors be suspended so that advances to the 
full value of the work done may be made in respect 
of the remaining ten blocks of dwellings to be 
erected on the Millbank site, subject to the retention 
by the Council of a sum of 5,000/. until completion 
of the contract. 

(6) That the estimates of 16,453/., 18,893/., 28,4011, 
20,2441, and 26,448/. submitted by the Finance 
Committee, in of the erection of the remain- 
ing ten blocks of dwellings to be erected on the 
Millbank estate be approved; that the tender of 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & Co., Limited, be ac- 
cepted ; that the solicitor be instructed to prepare 
the necessary contract; and that the seal of the 
Council be affixed to such contract when ready.” 


The recommendations were both agreed to. 


Farmfield Reformatory for Women—The 
Inebriates Acts Committee reported as follows, 
the recommendations being agreed to :— 


“The tenders for alterations, &c., to existing 
building at Farmfield, to adapt it for the purposes 
of a reformatory for female inebriates, are as 
follows :—Mr., J, J. Richards, 4102. ; Messrs. Pink & 
Moon, 6417. tos.; Mr. F. C. Hyde, 665/.; Mr. T. 
Wickens, 672/.; Messrs. R. Cook & Sons, 750. 
The solicitor has reported the result of the usual 
inquiries as to each of the two lowest tenderers, 
and, after consideration, we recommend that the 
tender of Messrs. Pink & Moon, amounting to 
641/. 103. for alterations, &c., to existing building on 
the Farmfield estate be accepted ; that it be referred 
to the solicitor to complete the contract, and that 
the seal of the Council be attached to the contract 
when ready.” 


Theatres, &c.—The following applications 
under the Metropolis Management and Build- 
ing Acts Amendment Act, 1878, were, on the 
recommendation of the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee, agreed to :— 

Seating in large hall, Fulham Town Hall 
(Mr. W. J. H. Denselow). 

Iron gates and a movable barrier in the 
entrance passage on the south side of the 
Holloway Empire, and additional pay-boxes 
and barriers on the gallery staircase (W. G. R. 
rd ‘a of the E Th 

itting-up e Empire Theatre at the 
London Exhibition, Earl's Court, for the com- 
petition of beautiful women of al] nations ; 
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and proposed hospital exhibit (Mr. A. O. 
Collard). : 

Alterations to the Oxford Music Hall (Mr, F. 
Matcham). 

The Council adjourned at 7.30 o'clock. 
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Zllustrations. 


SAN FRANCESCO, ASSISI. 
Be: illustrations of this church are given 


in connexion with the paper on the 

subject read by Mr. Walter E. Dobson 

before the Discussion Section of the Architec- 

tural Association, and printed on another page. 

The view in the church is from a crayon 

sketch by Mr. G. C. Horsley ; that in the crypt 

from a water-colour by Mr. Dobson ; and the 

illustration of part of the wall paintings from a 
pencil drawing by Mr. Horsley. 





“GROOTE SCHUUR,” MR. RHODES’S 
HOME NEAR CAPE TOWN. 


“ GROOTE SCHUUR”’ was the “ Great Barn” 
built by the Dutch East India Company as a 
depot for locally-grown grain when they first 
penetrated beyond the shores of Table Bay 
into the thick forests and rich land of the 
eastern slopes of Table Mountain. This barn 
was converted into a dwelling-house about the 
time of the commencement of the English 
occupation at the beginning of the century. 
Most of the old features of the house 
were destroyed about fifty years ago, when, 
after a mountain fire had destroyed the 
thatched roof, the owner pulled down the 
gables and built a low-pitched slate roof upon 
the old walls. 

It was in this state when Mr. Rhodes bought 
the property. He at once decided to restore 
the original Cape Dutch character of the 
house, and as the existing accommodation for 
bedrooms and kitchen was unsuitable and in- 
adequate, the necessary additions were con- 
siderable. The damp and squalid outbuildings, 
half buried under the high ground behind, 
were removed, and a new wing built, leaving 
room for the long-columned stoep at the back 
which looks over terraced gardens across the 
i grass and forest slopes to Table Moun- 

in. 

The house as restored was almost wholly 
burnt to the ground while Mr. Rhodes was in 
Rhodesia at the conclusion of the Matabele 
war ; in fact, he never saw his house quite 
completed. It was then rebuilt without 
much alteration from the original, a tile roof 
being substituted for a thatched one. 7 

“Groote Schuur” is built, after the manner 
of Cape houses, of whitewashed plaster, with 
gables modelled in curved outlines and soft 
mouldings. 

The wood-work throughout is of solid teak, 
with transomes, bars, and panels frequently 
curved ; the general character being a severe 
version of the Rococo style prevailing in Europe 
at the itime. A special rough brown-red tile 
has been made for the roof. The hall and 
stoeps are paved with the same dark-grey and 
_— marble slabs which covered the original 

oep. 

Inside, with the exception of some old Spanish 
leather in the drawing-room, the walls of all 
rooms are either panelled broadly and plainly 
in teak, or else simply whitewashed, and the 
greatest simplicity prevails throughout. There 
has been no attempt at “ effects” or startling 
contrasts from room to room. 

The woodwork, bronze casting, and smith’s 
work have all been done locally, the wish of the 
owner being largely to encourage and develop 
the resources of the colony. 

The planning may seem somewhat hap- 
hazard, but its arrangement was necessitated 
partly by the old walls and partly by the 
nature of the site, and is in many ways well 
suited both to the habits of the country and the 
owner. 

The architect is Mr. Herbert Baker, formerly 
of London, and now of Cape Town. 

NEW ROAD NEAR NEWCASTLE.—The Chester-le- 
Street Rural District Council have a ed the 
tender of Messrs. R. Carse & Son, of Amble, for the 
construction of a new road from Washington to 
Felling-on-Tyne, for a length of over two miles. 
The engineers are Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, of 
London and Newcastle-on-Tyne, : 








[MARCH 24, 1900, 


————eet 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LoNDox 
BUILDING ACT, 1804. 


At the meeting of the London 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain Con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Lines of Frontage. 

Brixton.—One-story shops in front of Nos, 22 24, 
and 26, Denmark-hill, Camberwell (Mr. A. £ 
Mullins for Mr. G. Roberts).—Consent. : 

Lewisham.+ —Nineteen houses on the south side of 
Davenport-road, twenty-three houses on the West 
side of Farley-road, and thirty houses on the east 
side of Farley-road, Catford (Mr. C. Farley) ~ 
Consent. ; 

Lewisham.—Four houses, with bay windows and 
one-story shops in front, on the west side of Hither 
Green-lane, Lewisham, next the site of a proposed 
road to be named Lanier-road (Mr. J. Stanford), 
Consent, 

Poplar.—A building, to be used as a workshop 
and office, on the west side of Alpha-road, Millwall, 
at the corner of Janet-street (Mr. A. W. Haward for 
Messrs. Jones & Co.).—Congent. 

St. Pancras, North.—A one-story greenhouse on 
the north side of Gordon House-road, Highgate. 
road, near its junction with Lissenden-gardens 
(Mr. W. A. Jennings for Mr. J. G. Barko).—Con. 
sent. 

Woolwich.—Eighteen houses on the north side of 
Butcher's-lane, High-street, Plumstead (Mr. J. 0, 
Cook for Mr. D. Wilson).—Consent. 

Camberwell, Norih.—A warehouse on the north 
side of Langton-road, Lothian-road, Camberwell, 
upon the site of Nos. 69 to 77 (odd numbers only} 
(Mr. P. A. Todd for Mr. W. Croxson).—Refused. 

Greenwich.t—One-story shops on the forecourts 
of Nos. 24 and 26, Old Dover-road, Blackheath 
(Messrs. Battam & Co. for the Trustees of the late 
Baron H. de Barreto).— Refused. 

Rotherhithe.t — An addition, with a one-story 
porch in front, to the Presbyterian church on the 
west side of Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey 
(Mr. A. C, Forrester for the building committee of 
the Bermondsey Presbyterian Church).—Retused. 

Southwark, West.t—One-story shop on the fore- 
court of Nos, 121 and 122, ndon-road, South- 
wark (Mr. G. A, Lansdown for Mr. L. Teller)— 
Refused. 

Projections, 


Finsbury, East.—A stone balcony at the first-toor 
level in front of Buecker’s Hotel, Christopher-street, 
Finsbury-square (Mr. J. Groom for Mr. G. Hohly)— 
Consent. dik 

Hampstcad.—A timber-framed porch in front of 
No. 2, New West-end, Finchley-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. R. L. Pearce for Mr. E. Owers).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A_ projecting clock-dial, supported on 
an iron bracket, in front of = 50, Kirkdale, 
Sydenham (Mr. W. Read).—Consent. 

yore iron and glass shelter at the entrances 
and exits in Little Newport-street, to the London 
Hippodrome, Charing Cross-road (Mr. F. Matcham 
for the London Hippodrome Company, Limited).— 
Consent. : el 

Strand.—A projecting sign at No. 115, — 
street, extending beyond the general line ‘ 
buildings in that street (Kodak, Limited gery 

Islington, North.—A projecting iron as 
illuminated sign at the “Birkbeck” public-hovse 
Elthorne-road, Islington, over the entrance b, 
Mulkern-road (Mr. C. E. Clarke for Mrs. H. &. 

h).—Consent. 
eal Green, North-East.—An iron and - 
illuminated facia in front of the shops at Nos. 4 
and 50, Green-street, Bethnal Green — 
Holman & Goodrham for Mr. A. Gobetz).— Ref . 

Strand.—Iron and glass shelters round the - 
sides of Wyndham's Theatre, to overhang the pu 7 
way in Charing Cross-road and St. Martin — 
(Messrs. T. Potter & Sons for Mr. C. Wyndham 


Refused. 
Width of Way. 


Bethnal Green, North Best-—A vullling vl 
and a caretaker’s residence, « 
Seach, Dighy-etrent Globe-road, Bethnal Green - 
F. W. Barratt for the Vestry of Bethnal Green). 
fomtagents A chapel on the north side . 
Dorset-road, Clapham, on the - hs ay = 
than the ibed distance 

tral 4 Kibworth-street (Mr. W. Wray for the 

. Clamp).—Consent. vor 
pg ga studio on the — < a 
Holland-park-road, Kensington | Mr. A. E. C 

. C. W. Bovis) —Consent. ; ; 
ggg oP a aiee to the office-buildiné 4 
Hope Wharf, St. Marychurch-street, a x 
(Mr G. A. Lansdown for Mr. A. F. Gardiner). 


ee dravorthh-=Tant the consent of the sey . 
F 20, 1900, to the erection of an ion = 
on the site of the present wood fence on ~: 
side of Church-lane, Tooting (Messrs. 


o be used 


e works 





Harston for the Metropolitan Asylums Board), be 
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Lines of Frontage. 

n.—-One-story shops in front of N 2 

Denmark-hill, Couhereeh can ny r 
for Mr. G. Roberts).-—Consent. ta 
1m, + —Nineteen houses on the south side of 
rt-road, twenty-three houses on the iad 
Farley-road, and thirty houses on the east 

Farley-road, Catford (Mr, C, Farley) 


am.—Four houses, with bay windows and 
y shops in front, on the west side of Hither 
ne, Lewisham, next the site of a pr: 

be named Lanier-road (Mr. J, Stanford), 


—A building, to be used as a work 

e, on the west side of Alpha-road, Millwall, 
rner of Janet-street (Mr. A. W. Haward for 
Jones & Co.).—Congent, 

incras, North.—A one-story greenhouse on 
h side of Gordon House-road, Highgate. 
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A. Jennings for Mr. J. G. Barko).—Cop. 


ich.—Eighteea houses on the north side of 
s-lane, High-street, Plumstead (Mr. J. 0, 
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well, North.—A warehouse on the north 
Langton-road, Lothian-road, Camberwell, 
» site of Nos. 69 to 77 (odd numbers only) 
\. Todd for Mr. W. Croxson).—Refused, © 
vich.t+—One-story shops on the forecourts 
24 and 26, Old Dover-road, Blackheath 
3attam & Co. for the Trustees of the late 
|. de Barreto).—Refused. 
hithe.t — An addition, with a one-story 
front, to the Presbyterian church on the 
e of Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey 
>. Forrester for the building committee of 
10ndsey Presbyterian Church).—Refused. 
ark, West.t—One-story shop on the fore- 
Nos. 121 and 122, London-road, South. 
Ir. G. A, Lansdown for Mr. L. Teller)— 


Projections, 


ry, East, —A stone balcony at the first-floor 
ront of Buecker’s Hotel, Christopher-street, 
-square (Mr. J. Groom for Mr. G. Hohly)— 


tcad.—A timber-framed porch in front of 
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—Iron and glass shelters round the oe 
V yndham's Theatre, to overhang the ane 
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: itution of the “ 20 ft. from 
por has eee of Church-lane” for the 
the cam go ft. from the opposite side of the street ” 
‘ the condition requiring all the parties necessarily 
7 terested to enter into a deed of covenant to set 
hack the fence when required by the Council so to 








bo MA freezing chamber at the London 
Hospital, Whitechapel-road, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of East Mount- 
street (Mr. R. Plumbe for the Chairman and 
Committee of the London Hospital).—Consent. 
Woolwich.—A building over the cable tanks on 
the east side of Henley-road, North Woolwich, at 
the corner of Stanley-road (Messrs. W. Whitford 
& Co. for W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Com- 
y, Limited).—Consent, _ 
islington, East—A meeting-house on the south 
side of Leigh-road, Highbury (Mr. J. Johnson for Mr. 
D, J. Blaikley).—Refused, : 
Westminster.—An addition to St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Great Chapel-street, Westminster, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of St. Ermin’s 
Hill (Mr. J. P. Briggs for the Mansions Property, 
Limited). —Refused. 
Space at Rear. 
Greenwich—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of three houses on the east side of 
Church-street, Deptford, with irregular spaces at 
the rear (Mr. H. T. Bonner for Messrs. Graves & 
Shorter).—Consent. 
Kensington, South.—A modification of the provi- 
sions of Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard 
to open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of Block No. 9, Inverna- 
gardens, Wright’s-lane, Kensington, with an irre- 
gular space at the rear (Messrs. Metcalf & Greig 
for the Mansions Estate Company).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.—A modification of the provisions 
i of Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of No, 77, Thornton-avenue, 














| Streatham Hill, with an irregular space at the rear 
(Mr. W. Hunt).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


Si. Pancras, West.—Six buildings on the north-east 
side of a proposed diversion of Mornington-road, 
and two houses on the south side of Mornington- 
place (Mr. E. Mackie for the London and North- 
Western Railway Company).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 

Southwark, West.—T wo blocks of buildings, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, on the 
west side of Green-street and the south side of 
Pocock-street, St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
with an irregular space at the rear, and the bound. 
fence across the entrance to Chadwell-court at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Green-street (Mr. J. Briggs, for the Housing of the 
shee Classes Committee of the Council).— 
onsent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Camberwell, North.—A temporary iron screen on 
the forecourt of the “White Hart ” public-house, 
Southampton-street, Camberwell (Messrs, Watney, 
Combe, Reid, & Co., Limited).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe—An iron gangway across Rother- 
hithe-street, to connect granaries on either side of 
that street (Messrs. W. A, Crips & Sons for Messrs. 
k, T. Smythe & Co.).—Refused. 

Dulwich.—The retention of a brick and iron time- 
keeper's office on the forecourt of No. 47, East 
Dulwich-road, Dulwich (Messrs. McKenna & Co. 
for Messrs. Batey & Co., Limited).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Buildings. 


proiherhithe—-Five iron sheds at Messrs. Quirk, 

ae 8 Co.'s lead works, Rotherhithe-street, 
otherhithe (Messrs. Croggon & Co., Limited, for 
essrs. Quirk, Barton, & Co.).—Consent. 


Projection and Space at Rear. 
Paddington, South.—A porch to No, 12, Burwood- 
Place, Paddington, and the raising of the back 
addition at the rear of No. 12, Burwood-place, and 
~ 125, Ed: toad (Mr. J. Dell for the Public 
nefit Boot Company, Limited).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Poot ham—That an order be issued to Mr. W. C. 
oe ~ prin the ong ae or laying out of 
or carr traffic to lead out of 
Pian Palace-road and Lysia-street tively, 
. re connexion therewith the bey eg portions 
2 Nene sirect and Crabtree-alley (for Messrs. Allen 
Ase aa That the names Queensmill-road and 
the nec 2 Toad (in continuation) be approved for 
Pe new streets. —Agreed. 
The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


———— 
METHODIST CHAPEL, ARMLEY, YORKSHIRE.—A 
Free Chesaretted in connexion with the Methodist 
12thi Armley, was opened on the 
Tes The architect was Mr, Walter Hanstock, 








ADDITIONS TO ST. MARYLEBONE 
WORKHOUSE. 

NEw front blocks, facing Marylebone-road, have 
been added to this building, and on the 21st inst. the 
additions were opened by Mr. W. Dennis, the Chair- 
man of the Visiting Committee. 

The additions stand upon the site of the 
original workhouse infirmary built in 1792. The 
new buildings comprise two double blocks, con- 
nected on the ground floor and basement by 
wards and workrooms, and on the upper floors 
by light fire-escape bridges. With the completion 
of a comparatively small block of buildings for 
able-bodied men, and the enlargement of the 
receiving wards, the workhouse will be at last 
entirely finished, after nearly thirty-five years of 
gradual reconstruction. The two new blocks are, 
with a small exception, exactly similar in arrange- 
ment. In the basement are large, well-lighted 
rooms, which will be divided into workshops, and a 
part only of the west block will form day-rooms, 
&c., in connexion with the male able-bodied block 
to be erected in the course of the present year. On 
the ground floor half of each block is devoted to 
wards for lunatics and imbeciles. The remaining 
half form large, airy, and well-lighted day-rooms. 
A dormitory for cripples is placed between the two 
blocks. 

On the first floor there are two additional day- 
rooms in each block and dormitories for old men. 
The second floors are also devoted to dormitories. 

The third and fourth floors comprise combined 
dormitories and day-rooms for old men. Access is 
obtained to all floors by large top-lighted staircases, 
the walls of which are faced throughout with white 
glazed bricks. Large lavatories are placed on the 
ground-floor. 

Unusually good means of escape from fire are 
provided by connecting up the two blocks at each 
floor level with bridges, and by two special stair- 
cases, one at the end of each block. Cheerful airing- 
yards are provided both at the front and in the rear 
of the buildings, the former being laid out with 
gravelled paths and tlower-beds, and the latter 
paved. 

All the rooms and passages are heated by open 
fires and low-pressure hot-water pipes circulating 
from steam heaters in the basement. The system 
is so arranged that each room can be shut off 
without interruption to the heating of the others. 
The basement workshops are heated by steam coils. 

The whole of the buildings are lighted throughout 
by electricity, but gas is provided at various points 
in case of necessity. 

The buildings have been erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, by Messrs, G. H. & A. 
Bywaters & Sons, whose contract for the work 
amounted to 52,0007. Mr. Frederick Lee acted as 


ary | clerk of works until his decease in October last. Since 


then Mr. E. W. Nightingale has superintended the 
buildings. The whole of the engineering works 
have been carried out by Messrs. Rosser & Russell ; 
the electric lighting by Messrs. W. J. Fryer & Co. ; 
floor tiling by Messrs, Woolliscroft & Co. ; patent 
paving and flooring by Messrs. Stuart & Co. ; glazed 
brick facings and porcelain baths by the Farnley 
Iron Company ; iron railings and gates by Potter & 
Sons and Emanuel & Sons, Limited; sanitary 
apparatus throughout by Emanuel & Sons, Limited ; 
fanlight openers and gearing by W. & R. Leggott ; 
and skylights by the British Challenge Glazing 
Company. The quantities and measurements 
were carried out by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & 
Neighbour. 





_ 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 
S1r,—The “lengthy speech” mentioned on 
p. 262, in your report of the annual meeting of 
the subscribers to this Society, as having been 
made by me, contained some interesting facts 
and figures, which may well, in the interests of 
the Society, be allowed the privilege of appear- 
ing in your journal, briefly summarised as 
follows :— : f 
Fifty years of continuous exertion by suc- 
cessive treasurers and secretaries, and repeated 
appeals to the profession by Presidents of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, have 
resulted in the accumulation, by donations 
and bequests, of a capital of 10,551/. 6s. Id., 
the interest derived from the investment of 
which is available for the purposes of the 
Society. 
Of this capital sum, 5,835/. 178. has been con- 
tributed by twenty-four benefactors—1,00o/, of 
that amount having been the gift of two gentle- 
men not members of the profession. 
The total number of subscribers is 285, who 
among them contribute an income of 4761. 9s. 








Of these annual subscribers (apart from four 





special contributors), there are ten at 5/. 5s. 
each, nine at 3/. 3s.,and 262 at various sums 
from 5s. to 2/. 2s. 

Of the 618 Fellows of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 191 are donors or annual 
subscribers, or both ; of these, 117 have con- 
tributed 1,867/. 10s. 6d. to the capital, while 
138 are annual subscribers to the amount of 
2181. 7s. 2d. 

Of the 993 Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, fifty-four have contri- 
buted to the funds of the Society—thirty-seven, 
as donors of from 2s. 6d. to 21/, have given 
137/. 11s. 6d. to the capital, while thirty-eight, 
as annual subscribers, contribute 42/. 4s. 6d. 
to the income. 

These facts and figures are so eloquent that 
they do not require any comment from me, 
but may it not be hoped that, when seen and 
appreciated, the individual members of the 
profession—and especially the Fellows and 
Associates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects—will promptly come forward and 
help to remedy the state of things above dis- 
closed by sending their adhesions and contri- 
butions to Mr. Rudolf Dircks, the Assistant 
Secretary, 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 

ARTHUR CATES. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

NOTES ON INSTRUMENTS FOR ENGINEERING 
FIELD-WORK IN INDIA AND THE COLONIES. By 
W. G. Bligh, M.Inst.C,E, (E. & F. N. Spon.) 

CARLISLE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By C. King 
Ely. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

FIRE TESTS WITH FLOORS AND FIRE TESTS WITH 
Doors (Nos. 38 and 4o of reports of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee). 

City oF LONDON DIRECTORY, 1900. 
Marshall, & Co.) 


The Student’s Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
11.—RIVETTED JOINTS. 


mews stated in Chapter 9, there are two 
a/ \ primary methods of connecting 
together bars or plates by means of 
rivets or similar fastenings. The arrangement 
by which the edge of one piece overlaps the 
edge of another occurs in a /ap-joint, as hg. 47 ; 
and the disposition of the pieces face to face is 
exemplified in a butt-joint, as fig. 56. Wheaa 
lap-joint is made, continuity of the mem) ers 
connected is secured by the insertion of rir ets ; 
if a butt-joint is adopted, there is no .irect 
continuity, and a distinct break occurs, 
which is bridged over, so to speak, by super- 
imposed strips of material termed cover-plates 
or buit-straps. So far as actual strength is 
concerned, there is not much difierence be- 
tween the two kinds of joint. Lap- and butt- 
joints are often made by the aid of bolts, but 
in describing the chief varieties of such con- 
nexions, we shall now only make detailed 
reference to those in which rivets are em- 
ployed. ad 
A single-rivetted lap-joint, the simplest form, 
is illustrated in section by fig. 47, and in plan 
by fig. 48. A double-rivetted lap-joint 1s seen 
in section in fig. 49, and two forms of rivet 
arrangement are indicated by figs. 50 and 51, 
the former joint being chain-rivetted, and the 
latter zig-zag-rivelted. Fig. 52 shows a triple- 
rivetted lap-joint, and figs. 53 and 54 illustrate 
chain and zig-zag-rivetting respectively. It is 
unnecessary to illustrate further multiplication 
of the rows of rivets, except for the purpose of 
directing attention to fig. 55, which represents 
a very good type of lap-joint. Lap-joints with 
rivets of uneven pitch are shown in figs. 56 
and 57. ; 
Toning now to butt-joints, we see in fig. 58 
the section of a joint with one cover-plate, and 
in fig. 59 one with two cover-plates. Fig. 60 is 
the plan of a single-rivetted butt-joint. Sec- 
tions of double-rivetted butt-joints with one 
and with two cover-plates are given in figs. 61 
and 62. A double-rivetted butt-joint, with 
chain rivetting, is shown in plan by hg. 63, 
and a similar joint, zig-zag-rivetted, in fig. 64. 
Treble-rivetted butt-joints with one and with 
two cover-plates are shown sectionally in 
figs. 65 and 66, and plans of chain and zig-zag- 
rivetting are to be seen in figs. 67 and 68. A 
useful and efficient type of butt-joint with two 
cover-plates is illustrated in fig. 09. Butt-joints 
with rivets of uneven pitch are shown in plan 
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by the figures following :—Fig. 70 is a double- 
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Iilustrations to Student's Column. 








rivetted butt-joint, which would be chain- 
rivetted if alternate rivets were not omitted 
from the outer rows; fig. 71 is a double- 
rivetted butt-joint on the zig-zag system, but 
with the omission of alternate rivets in the 
outer rows ; figs. 72 and 73 are examples of 
similar treatment as applied to triple-rivetted 


butt-joints. It should be remarked that in single-shear. This actually happens 


all ordinary joints, whether butt or lap, the 
rivets are usually arranged in rows of even 


pitch. 


Rivetted joints may fail in one of several 
ways, of which typical examples will now be 


brought to notice. 


(t) Failure by Shearing of the Rivet—This| the joint. Thus in all calculations relative to | (dia.* x °7854), OF °7 


efiect is variously represented in figs. 74,| rivetted joints, the shearing strength 


73, and 76. The rivet in fi 


&. 74 is in single 





shear, a condition attaching to all lap-joints indicating the ratios of loss due to 


and to butt-joints with one cover-plate ; the | conditions existing in ages 
rivet in fig. 75 is in deulanaheas: a Sd periments have been — fhe Lagan 
associated with butt-joints having two cover- | of ascertaining the chief differences a 
plates ; fig. 76 is the plan of a sheared joint.| tance, and the classification wan : 
A very natural and logical inference is that the | obtained affords valuable gui 

strength of a rivet in double-shear ought to be | structural engineer. 
exactly twice the strength of a similar rivet in| may, therefore, be avoided 


case of steel rivets, but the resistance of iron iron or stee ich will be giver 
rivets in double-shear is only 75 more than from tables, some of whic the shearing 
that of rivets in single-shear. Further, the |later. For our present. ayn "vet section 
strength of rivets, whether in single or in| strength per square inc h ge mbol f, and 
double shear, is never the same as that pos-| may be represented by t — Yexpressed as 
sessed by the material before being fixed in| if the rivet area in inches ' ; 


joints. Numerous ex- 


f results 

e to the 
Complicated calculations 
in ordinary prac- 


oari strength ol 
i ‘ti as the average shearnng 
in the | tice, 1 in. joints can be taken direct!y 


a then the force 
4“ joint by shearing of 


of rivet | required to fracture ~ +78540fr 





material should be qualified by co-efficients | the rivet can be ners ~” “he Plate.—Sup- 


specific’! (2) Failure by Crushin, 
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F rivet to be stronger than the plate, 
segs bapa be crushed, as shown by fig. 77: 
Resi to strain under such a condition is 
higher than the ordinary crushing strength of 
the material, because the part most severely 
strained is supported by the surrounding metal, 
nd by the head and tail of the rivet. The 
“ies of the crushing strength in this position 
«known as the result of experiments, and as 
‘he resistance of any portion AB of the cir- 
~umference, fig. 83, equals the resolved portion 
CD, perpendicular to the line of strain, the 
force required to cause failure is :—F=/,dt 
where F=the force, f-=crushing strength, 
jzdiameter of the rivet, and f=thickness of 
the plate. : 

(3) Failure by Bursting of the Plate—A 
ioint may fail by rupture of the plate, as in 
ag. 78, which is equivalent to breakage along 
the line BE, fig. 83. In a case of this kind 
the part FHJG opposing the rivet can be 
likened to a continuous girder under a uniform 
jad, and the ultimate strength then equals 
thickness of plate x depth BE? + length FG x (x). 
The value of the constant (x) has not been 
the subject of much inquiry, but as it is stated 
by Fairbairn to be 38 tons for wrought iron, 
the value for steel should be about 48 tons. 
Denote FG by d, BE by hk, thickness of plate 
py ¢, and the force F, required to rupture the 
plate at its end, will be found by the equation : 


poo xa. This particular form of fracture 
¢ 


is not very likely to be experienced in ordinary 
practice. ; 

(4) Failure by Tearing of the Plate-—One or 
both of the plates may be torn along the line 
of rivets, as indicated in figs. 79, 80, and 81. 
Referring to fig. 83, if the line of fracture be 
KL, and if the thickness of the plate be /, the 
effective sectional area for the resistance of 
strain will be (KF+GL)xf Let b=(KF+ 
GL), and f,=tensile strength of the plate, 
then the force necessary to cause fracture is 
thus expressed :—F = f,tb. 

(5) Failure by Shearing of the Plate.—It is 
possible, though not probable, that a rivet 
might force its way out of a joint in the 
manner shown by fig. 82. If such an effect 
were produced, the required force would be 
measured thus :—F =/,t (FH + Gj). 

With the object of demonstrating the practi- 
cal value of the above-mentioned rules, an 
example of each will now be calculated upon 
the following basis :—~ 
Lap-joint, as fig. 47, with one rivet 1 in. 
dia.; stecl bars 3 in. wide by’5 in. thick; 
distance of hole from end of bar (=A), 1 in. ; 
F=force required to cause failure of joint ; f,= 
22 tons ; f,= 40 tons ; f,=30tons ; d=I st=’s; 
a= 48 tons, 


. Tons. 
x. 1, Fe7854d*f, =°7854x1x22 =17'27 
» 2 Fafat = 4OxIx’5 =20'00 


Pe P= eka = SX Tx 48 = 24°00 
» 4 F=fitb =30x'5(I+I) =30°00 
» 5. F=ft(PH + GJ)=22 x °5(1'5 + 1°5)=33°00 


It should be said that, if conditions occur 
such as those in Example 4, the metal is 
liable to unequal strain, and for this reason it 
would be safer to take f, at a somewhat lower 
value than 30 tons ; but as the factor of safety 
is always applied to the rivet strength, which 
is by far the weakest element of the joint, a 
sufficient excess of strength will be secured in 
the fourth and other modes of failure. Similar 
: culations may be applied to every form of 

P- and butt-joint. In practice only three 
vestuenentl = eg — into account— 
‘My (4), (2), and (4). e others (3) and (5) are 
Briere but oe if ever, tin _ 
_ingie-rivetted lap-joints are apt to bend 
considerably when under severe Y attend and 
Caring of the pistes is liable to occur, partly 
me of bending along the line of holes, and 
a Y owing to the establishment of unequal 
ae stress. This point will be better 
oa by examination of fig. 84, where the 
pam the plates are shown to be gaping 
a. — similar, but less exaggerated, effect 
Pit observed in the double-rivetted joint, 
te 5: Inaddition to the endurance of shear, 
sare have to withstand an excessive 

“an of tensile strain in consequence of 
may he and it is quite possible their heads 
en ay ni be forced off. Less harm is 
yn uble-rivetted lap-joints in this way, 

¥ are very slightly bent. 
up what has been said above 
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failure of the rivet by shearing is affected 
by its diameter; that failure by. crushing 
of the plate is affected by the diameter of 
the rivet and the thickness of the plate ; 
and that failure by tearing of the plate is 
affected by its thickness and its width on 
each side of the rivet. The various forms of 
resistance should be as nearly as possible equal, 
for excess of strength in one direction can only 
be obtained by diminution of strength in 
another direction. Thus, if the number of 
rivets be increased, the resistance to shearing 
will be higher, but the effective plate area along 
the line of rivets must be diminished ; if the 
number of rivets be diminished, the strength of 
the plate will be increased, but resistance to 
shearing must be less ; if again, the number of 
rivets be reduced and their diameter be 
increased, resistance both to shearing and to 
tearing will be augmented, but resistance to 
crushing will be at the same time reduced. 
Therefore, the necessity for striking a happy 
medium becomes evident. 

_Correct theoretical proportions between the 
diameter of the rivet and the thickness of the 
plate may be ascertained by comparing modes 
of failure (1) and (2) ; and the pitch or distance 
of the rivets one from another can be found 
by comparing modes (2) and (4) or modes (1) 
and (4). Thereby equations can be evolved by 
the aid of which the theoretical proportions 
of rivetted joints are easily calculated. In all 
rules of the kind now given the following 
symbols are used as required :— 
ad = diameter of the rivet in inches, 

t = thickness of the plate in inches, 

p = transverse pitch in inches, 

f, = tensile strength per sq. in. of net plate 
area between the holes, 

shearing strength per sq. in. of rivet 
section, 

f. = crushing strength per sq. in. of the plate, 

a = co-efficient for double shear=1°75 for iron, 

é =2°00 for steel. 

Assuming failure to result from simultaneous 
shearing of the rivet and crushing of the plate, 
the equation of modes (I) and (2) shows that 
7854d°f,=f,dt. Consequently, the subjoined 
rules are deducible :— 

I. To determine the diameter of a rivet in 
single shear ina single or double rivetted 
joint :— 


fe 


lI 


fc 
“7854s 
la. To find the ratio between rivet diameter 
and thickness of the plate :— 


a= 


d a T. 
t *7854fs 


II. To determine the diameter of a rivet in 
double shear in a single or double rivetted 
joint :— 
fet 
d=s x "7354s 
Ila. To find the ratio between diameter and 
thickness :— 
d _ fe 
t ax'7854f, 
Supposing failure to result from simultaneous 
crushing and tearing of the plate, we find, by 
comparing modes (2) and (4), that /.dt=/f,tb ; 
and as 6 is equivalent to (f—«d), the following 
rules are obtained :— 
III. To determine the pitch in single rivetted 
joints in single or in double shear :— 
polethea 
ht 
IlI,. To find the ratio between pitch and rivet 
diameter :— . 
p— Je ae h 
d he 
IV. To determine the pitch in double rivetted 
joints in single or in double shear :— 
p= 2he + Ie d 
ti 
IV,. To find the ratio between pitch and rivet 
diameter :— 
P_2hethe 
oa 
The pitch of rivets may be calculated in 
another way by assuming failure to result from 
simultaneous shearing of one rivet and tearing 
of the plate area between two holes. Then, by 
comparison of modes (1) and (4), °7854d@’/,= 
fitip—d). Thus are found the rules :— _ 
V. To determine the pitch in single rivetted 
joints in single shear :— 





With regard to rivetted joints, we see that 


pa BE +fitd, 
et 


297 


_ VI. To determine the pitch in single rivetted 
joints in double shear :— 
ax 7854? ft, + tld 
h ~ . 
Tit 
VII. To determine the pitch in double rivet 
ted joints in single shear :— 
pas? < ‘78540?f, + fild, 
fel 
_VIII. To determine the pitch in double 
rivetted joints in double shear :— 
’ _ax 2x ‘7854, + feted 
tet 
None of the foregoing equations can be 
applied without the aid of data obtained by 
experiment, and even then the calculated pro- 
portions are not always strictly suitable for 
adoption in actual practice. These are matters 
which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
In the meantime, for the purpose of enabling 
the student to make use of the rules, the fol- 
lowing average values are given of the strength 
of iron and steel under the various conditions 
involved. 


TABLE NXXVIII.~Strength of Materials in 
Rivetted Foints in tons per square inch. 








| 
Crush- 





Tensile Shearing ina 
strength. strength. | 
| - o" |strength, 
Description of Joint. cibeahiaapetil 
| 
| 
scsigielsiei@s@ 
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Single rivetted lap ..........| 18 | 30 19] 22} 30 | 40 
Double rivetted lap..........) 19 | 29 19 | 23 | 39 | 40 
Single rivetted butt (1 cover)..; 19 | 3 18 

19 


2 
Double rivetted butt(2 covers) 19 29 23 | 40 | 50 





(Iron plates punched, steel plates drilled.) 





Examples of Rule I:— 

(a) Find the diameter of a rivet in single 
shear in a single rivetted lap-joint, of }-in. iron 
plate :-— 

d= Set = 20% 3. 1'005 in, 
‘7854/, 7854 19 . 

(b) Find the rivet diameter in a similar joint, 
of 4-in. steel plate :— 

d = _Sel = = ‘ '5 
~ “7854f,  °7854x 22 

Examples of Rules III. and V. :— 

(c) Find the pitch for a single rivetted lap- 
joint, in }-in. iron plate ; rivet diameter =1 in. 
(example a) :— 

By Rule HI. -— 


=I'151in, 


m Stal jek rca 1 = 2°66in, 
ft I8 
By Rule V. :— 
wp 7854+ fild _ "7854 * 19+ 18% "5. >66in, 


(d) Find the pitch for a similar joint, in steel 


plate :— 
By Rule III. :— 


~ 49+30 


fet fey - * 1'15=2°68 in. 


pa “ype =x, 
By Rule V.:— 
*7854c"f, + fld 
acne * a = 
9854 « VIS? x 22+ 30% °5 x 115 


30% °5 


= 2°68 in. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE GREYFRIARS CHURCH QUESTION IN ABER- 
DEEN.—In connexion with the Aberdeen University 
Building Extension scheme, the etiorts made by 
certain parties to effect a “restoration of Old 
Greyfriars Church—which stands in front of 
Marischal College quadrangle, and is partly a pre- 
Reformation structure—have failed. The various 
public bodies interested—viz, Aberdeen Town 
Council, Aberdeen University Court, and Grey- 
friars Parish Kirk-Session, have now agreed that 
the old church shall be removed, and that a new 
church for Greyfriars congregation be erected at 
the junction of Queen-street and Broad-street. The 
Town Council have acquired at the price of 10,065/. 
the property required tor providing the new site, 
and will erect the new building at an additional 
cost of at least 10,000/. The architect is Mr. A, 
Marshall Mackenzie, —_— on yd “ae _ 

eparin, lans to suit, if possible, t L 
Tanech) exatennt: the Greyfriars Kirk-Session 
having declined to my any greet nome ao 

arrangement will leave the m i ; 
Poet ray a large number of old buildings in 
Broad-street (including the house where Lord 








Byron lived when a schoolboy in Aberdeen), and a 
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widening of Broad-street and Queen-street, which 
will be a considerable street improvement. 

HUTCHESONTOWN PARISH CHURCH, NEAR GLAS- 
Gow.—This building, at the corner of Rutherglen- 
road and Rose-street, has just been opened. The main 
frontage extends along R len-road 125 ft., andin 
Rose-street 108 ft. The gs are erected in the 
Norman Gothic style, from designs by Mr. Alexander 
Adam, architect, Glasgow, under whose supervision 
the work has been executed. The church is seated 
for 950, witha hall to accommodate about 600. The 
main features of the exterior are a three-light win- 
dow, filling out the entire gable, and a square tower, 
finishing with four minarets, at the angle of the 
buildings. The walls are of red sandstone, with 
chiselled dressings and rock-faced courses. The 
roofs are slated with Aberfoyle green slates, The 
church is divided into side aisles, with side and back 
galleries. The special features are the chancel arch 
and the roof. The arch is divided into three, with 
moulded piers and jambs, having three relieving 
Gothic arches, all of chiselled stonework, the organ 
chamber behind and the pulpitin front. The follow- 
ing isa list of the contractors :—Masons, Messrs. 
Webster, Walker, & Webster ; joiner, Mr. Alexander 
Ferguson ; plumbers, Messrs. James Ingleton & Co. ; 
slaters, Messrs. A. & D. M‘Kay; plasterer, Mr. 
James M‘Millan ; heating, Messrs. James Cormack 
& Sons; glazing, Messrs. George Walton & Co., 
Limited ; painting, Mr. John L, Duncan ; tiles and 
grates, Messrs. Kean & Waldrop ; gasfittings sup- 
plied by Messrs. James Milne & Sons; ventilators, 
by Mr. James Cousland ; measurers, Messrs. Smellie, 
Taylor, & Browne; clerk of works, Mr. Robert 
Dalzell ; organ builders, Messrs. Brindley & Foster, 
Sheffield. Total estimated cost, exclusive of organ, 
about 7,000/, 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM.— A 
new congregational church is about to be erected in 
Queen’s-walk, Nottingham, in the place of the 
present iron one. Mr. C. Nelson Holloway, of 
Nottingham, is the architect. 

U.P. CHURCH, EDINBURGH.—A new U.P. Church 
is to be erected in Gorgie-road, Edinburgh. The 
architect is Councillor Cameron, Edinburgh. The 
accommodation will be for 800 persons, and the cost 
will be about 5,500/. 

CHURCH, BELFAST. — A new church for the 
Passionist Fathers is to be erected on the site of 
the existing church of the Holy Cross, Ardoyne, 
Belfast. The architect is Mr. W. J]. Doolin, of 
Dublin. 

PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, WEST HARTLEPOOL.— 
The ioundation stone of a new Presbyterian school, 
in Sandringham-road, West Hartlepool, was laid on 
the 3rd inst. Mr. H. Badenoch is the architect. 

COUNTY TECHNICAL BUILDINGS, STAFFORD.— 
These buildings, which front Victoria-square and 
Earl-street, Stafford, are being enlarged by the 
addition of a corner fronting the Victoria-road. 
Mr. H, T. Hare, of London, is the architect ; Mr. J. 
Godwin, of Hanley, is the contractor; and the 
clerk of works is Mr. J. Trill. The architects of the 
original buildings were Messrs. Baily & McConnell, 
of Walsall. The cost of the enlargement is esti- 
mated at 4,000, 

BOARD SCHOOL, BOTCHERBY, CUMBERLAND.— 
A new Board school, in Wellington-terrace, 
Botcherby, was opened on the 15th inst. Mr. A. W. 
ination. of Carlisle, was the architect, and the fol- 

owing were the contractors: Building, Messrs. J. 
Baty & Sons, Botcherby; joinery, Mr. E. Mus- 
grove, Carlisle; plastering, Messrs. Ormerod & Son, 
Carlisle ; slating, Mr. J. Kellet; plumbing, Mr. N. 
Foster, Carlisle; painting and glazing, Messrs. 
Nelson & Sons, Carlisle ; ironwork, Messrs. Joseph 
Wharton & Sons, Carlisle ; and heating apparatus, 
Mr. John Corbett, Carlisle. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, CONWAY.—Mr. S. W. 
Wheaton, M.D., an inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, recently held an inquiry into an appli- 
cation by the Conway Town Council for sanction to 
borrow 2,000/, for the purchase of property known 
as Snottyn, Lilangwstenin, and sool. for converting 
the house standing upon it into an isolation hospital. 
Evidence was given by Mr. F. A. Delamotte, the 
Borough Surveyor. 

ADDITIONS TO BOARD SCHOOLS, ABERDEEN.— 
Aberdeen School Board has resolved to carry out 
the following works according to plans by Mr. Allan, 
the Board's architect : addition of 580 school places 
at Walker-road School, at a cost of 5,200/. ; manual 
instruction and cookery class-rooms, and janitor’s 
house, at Hanover-street School, cost 1,500/. ; simi- 
lar buildings at Ferryhill School, cost 1,600/.; and 
new playsheds at Old Aberdeen School. There is 
also under consideration plans by the same architect 
for a extension of the Central School, School 
Hill, ch it is proposed to convert into a higher 
grade school. The School Board has already bought, 
at the price of 7,000/., the property at the corner of 
School Hill and Belmont-street, to afford a site for 
the enlargement, and the new buildings themselves 
will probably cost fully 20,000/. additional. The 
details will not be finally adjusted until after the 
election of a new Board next month. 

FIRE BRIGADE STATION, WEDNESBURY,—The 
new fire brigade station at Wednesbury, erected 
from designs by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. E. M. 
Scott, was opened on the 12th inst. The builder 
was Mr. Julius Holloway. The cost was 2,150). 

REVOLVING TOWER, CLEETHORPES, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.—A revolving tower, of jron, js to be erected 
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at Cleethorpes from designs by Messrs. Clarke & 
Warwick, of London. The scheme includes a 
pavilion. Mr. W. Ion, of New Cleethorpes,iis the 
contractor, the ironwork of the tower having been 
made in America. 

BUILDING AT SOUTH KIRKBY, YORKSHIRE.—The 
South Kirkby Colliery are proposing to erect over 
one hundred houses in the district of White Apron- 
street, distant about 1% miles from South Kirkby. 
The houses are for the accommodation of the 
miners working in two new seams which the company 
has just opened out. The architects are Messrs. 
Garside & Pennington, of Pontefract. 

PuBLIC BATHS, MORLEY.—New public baths, 
in Fountain-street, Morley, were opened on the 
3rd inst. by the Mayor of the Borough (Coun- 
cillor O. Scatcherd). The building, which has a 
stone frontage, has cost about 9,000/, It contains 
two large swimming-baths, a dozen slipper-baths, 
four vapour-baths, and there is a laundry. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. George A. Fox, archi- 
tect, of Dewsbury, and the principal contractors 
were Messrs. J. J. Sudgen, who did the mason’s 
work ; Mr. David Marsden, the joiner’s work ; and 
the concreting was carried out by Mr. S. McFarlane. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING STATION, PERTH, — An 
electricity generating station for Perth is to be 
erected on ground adjoining the river Tay, and with 
a frontage of 120 ft. tothe Harbour-road. The plans 
have been prepared by the Burgh Surveyor, Mr. 
M‘Killop. Mr. Hawtayne is the electrical engineer, 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, WEDNESBURY.—An isola- 
tion hospital, constructed x Secon Eli Hadley & 
Sons, from plans by the ough Surveyor, Mr. 
E. M. Scott. was opened on the 12th inst. The 
building is of wood and corrugated iron, and cost 
about 1,315J. 

Otp KIRK PARISH HALL, EDINBURGH.—This 
hall has been erected on the site reserved for it 
when the church in the Canongate was built. The 
length of the interior is 55 ft., width 39 ft., and there 
is accommodation for 450. A class-room, 26 ft. by 
14 ft., with cabinet for work and library, is provided 
behind the hall, and also a retiring-room. The 
building has been built at a cost ot about 1,300/. 
from plans by Messrs. Hardy & Wight, architects. 

MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—Two 
new riding academies are to be built in the Great 
Western-road district—one from designs by Mr. 
R. G. Wilson, architect, while the architect of the 
other is Mr. John Rust, jun. Messrs. Crombie, 
Grandholm, have contracted not only for the recon- 
struction of the tweed mills there, recently des- 
troyed by fire, but also for the erection of a large 
new mill on the one-story principle. A five-story 
warehouse, having frontages to Carmelite-street and 
Carmelite-lane, is being completed for a firm of 
wholesale ironmongers, from plans by Mr. James 
Barron, C.E., Aberdeen. The premises are roo ft. 
in length and go ft. in width. The building trade 
continues dull, but the Corporation has provided 
for a considerable number of masons temporary 
work in roughening granite footways on steep 
streets. 

PROPOSED SMALL-POX HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER. 
—At the Town Hail, Manchester, recently, Dr. 
S. W. Wheaton, an Inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry into an application by 
the Corporation for sanction to borrow 60,000l. for 
the erection of a small-pox hospital at Carrington 
Moss. Evidence was given by Mr. T. De Courcy 
Meade, the City Surveyor. 

NURSES’ HOME, WANDSWORTH.—The new nurses’ 
home at the Wandsworth and Clapham Infi 
at St. John’s Hill was opened on the 13th inst. The 
builders were Messrs. Gregory. Messrs. Landsell & 
Harrison were the architects, their plans having 
being accepted in competition. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, KENNINGTON.—The founda- 
tion stones were laid recently of a new chapel to 
be erected at the corner of Dorset-street and Kib- 
worth-street. The architect is Mr. W. Wray, and 
the builder is Mr. W. H. Hart. 

PuBLIC LIBRARY, KINGSTOWN, Co. DUBLIN.— 
The new Public Library and Reading-room in 
Sussex-street, Kingstown, was opened on the 15th 
inst. Mr. Kaye Parry, of Kingstown, was the 
architect, and the builders were Messrs. Ring & Co., 
of the same town. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWAGE SCHEME, DRIGHLINGTON, YORKSHIRE’ 
—On the 2nd inst. Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett’ 
Local Government Board Inspector, held an 
e.g at Drighlington with regard to the applica- 
tion of the District Council for a wuloaal order 
enabling them to acquire land otherwise than by 
agreement, and for sanction to borrow the’sum of 
9,6471., wherewith to out a scheme of sewer- 


age and sewage disposal. Mr. Waugh (the Engineer) | the 


explained the scheme. 

SWING BRIDGE, CARNARVON.—The iron swin 
bridge which the tion have con 
across the Aber Ferry, at the estuary of the Seiont, 
was opened on the 1st inst. The bridge was 
designed by Mr. Charles Wawn, and the swinging 
portion is 85 ft. in length. Messrs. Cochrane & 
were the contractors, and Messrs. Handyside & Co., 
of Derby, supplied the ironwork. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, PERTH.—A Board of Trade 
inquiry was held at Perth recently into an applica- 


tion by the Perth Police Commission 
to the construction of an outfall sewer (jon 
eastern side of the Tay, at Perth, Mr.R wie 
the Burgh Surveyor, explained the schemy | Mir. 
RESERVOIR, LLANELLY.—On the 8th ins, 
first sod of the new Lianelly reservoir at U a 
Lliedi was cut. The new reservoir will ten : 
pyro es Buzrertl Pa gy te Sallons, and will be 
LH mtd exten tr. George Watkeys jis the 
RESERVOIRS, WALSHAW DEAN, xr Ik 
—The Halifax Town Council are vert Pi 
mence the construction of three new eutervolrn 0 
Walshaw Dean. The cost, it is estimated will be 
from 150,000/. to 200,000!. The engineers 
Messrs. Hill, of Manchester. - 


—_ 
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FRANCE.—An architectural journal, the Rev, 
Mensuelle des Architectes of the Department . 
the Seine-Inférieure, has proposed that a steet 
should be formed in Rouen by rebuilding there 
the picturesque ancient houses of the town which 
would otherwise be pulled down for improve. 
ments. They would lose much of their value in 
that case, but it may be better than destroy. 
ing them entirely——The Budget Committee 
of Parliament has sanctioned a scheme {or 
rebuilding the Théatre Francais according to 
the old plans of Louis, the former architect. Except 
the painted ceiling by Mazerolle, the works of art 
belonging to the Comédie Francaise were saved 
from the fire, and have been for the present 
deposited in the Louvre. These include Houdon’s 
remarkable portrait statue of Voltaire ——The Com. 
mission des Monuments Historiques is occupied in 
restoring the ancient church of Chatenay, near 
Paris, a medieval monument partly dating back to 
the ninth century.——M. Francois Sicard, the 
sculptor, has just completed a pediment sculpture 
for the new “ Hotel de New York” built from the 
designs of M. Morin Goustiaux, at the corner of Rue 
Le Peletier. The work includes three figures, 
representing ‘“‘ L’Assurance” in the centre and two 
other symbolical figures, one on each side——M 
J. L. Ernest Leclere. a member of the Societe 
Centrale des Architectes, has died at Boitz, at the age 
of sixty-two. He wasa pupil of Constant Dufeur, 
and carried out some important buildings, notably 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Bourges. 

Far EASstT.—Tokio is to be well supplied with 
electric street “ railways,” and contracts have 
already been issued for the construction of 200 miles 
of them.——An official report states that, during 
1899, 472 miles of new railway were opened for 
traffic in Japan. The total length of State and 
private lines in operation in the country is now 
about 3,500 miles. 


_ << 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries held 
in Edinburgh on the 12th inst., the Hon. John 
Abercromby in the chair, a paper was read giving 
an account of the results of excavations which have 
been proceeding during the last five years at the 
Roman station at Camelon, near Falkirk. The 
excavations were undertaken by Mr. Alexander 
Mackie, under the advice of Mr. Thomas Ross, 
architect, and the co-operation of Mr. Macluckie, 
a Fellow of the Society, and of Mr. Mungo 
Buchanan, surveyor, Falkirk, who devoted his 
leisure to planning the details from week to week, 
These details were more obscure and difficult to 
trace than any of the previously-excavated Roman 
sites, the position of the site in front of the Antonine 
Vallum, on a flat which sinks abruptly towards the 
course of the Carron on the northern side and part 
of the eastern side, sloping more gradually on the 
other sides. The disposition of the buildings was 
described, and the fortifications by which they 
were partially protected. The whole plan was 
one of considerable extent and variety of feature, 
the details of which could only be made out by 
careful and prolonged investigation. The collec- 
tions of pottery and other remains were also 
described. A paper by the Bishop of Bristol gave 
an account of a cup-marked boulder found at Stress 
or on the Lago Maggiore. The special interest “ 
this example of archaic sculpturing Jay in ~, os 
that it is named the Sajdi Gorone, or stone © se 
heel, and the markings on it are accounted for. > : 

, which he had. also found associated with 4 
cup-marked slab near Zmutt, in the Zermatt big 
which t them as having been worn In = 
boulder by the rotation of the heels of = ee 
orators turning this way and that when ad 7 
In the last paper the Rev. on 1 
Hewat, F.S.A.Scot., Prestwick, described ye Syme 
bited photographs of the lower part of the nar a 
one of the arms of a fine cross, eceipte Ree 
interlacing patterns, that had been —, ea 
on the farm of Cairn, in ar parish of New Cu D 

.—Gla Herald. : 
Grane PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY — ras 
TECTURAL SecTiON.—The montity sete pociety 
ion of jlosoph ! 

ope eo held in the rooms, 20 Bath 
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: A. Morris, F.R.1.B.A., read a 
the chair. eee Art—A Florentine Outline.” 
on “ ory . ~ h t 
is began by elucidating the statement tha 
Mr. — in the human family indicated weakness 
7 of individual character, so the history 
or streng to a certain extent illustrated its art. 
of a nation © 11 brought out in connexion with 
This was very Wt ing glory belonged t 
"., art, where the crowning glory belonged to 
Italian @ ;, which was the mother and sweet 
the Tuse@ ii art, and which specially flourished 
matron Of A ne fair city of lilies. Treating of 
in Fieren® art, he pointed out that it might 
- png Ho that from the time of Cimabue 
ws Foes of the sixteenth century there was 
_ a no divorce between the arts; and pro- 
yest to contend that just as it was as true 
day as ever it was that “life was more than 
pte the body than raiment,” so it was their 
yea to know and understand the life and the 
- ; of our own day and the wants of our fellow 
pons and knowing these and knowing also our art, 
rs “urged them not to be afraid to go forward 
though none else followed. The lecture was illus- 
trated by limelight views of Florence and Floren- 
tine art, and at the close Mr. Morris was awarded a 
hearty vote of thanks. The annual meeting of the 
section was afterwards held, when office-bearers 
were appointed as follows :—President, Mr. A. 
Lindsay Miller, architect ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
James Chalmers, 1.A., architect, and W. D. Horne, 
decorator; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Ninian Macwhan- 
nell, LA. architect, 58, West Regent-street ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. William Howatt, I.M., along witha 
council. ; 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
srupENTS’ COMPETITION.—The prize given by Mr. 
john Holden, F.R.1,B.A., to students, for the best 
design submitted, under motto, of a detached 
domestic chapel in the Classic style, has this year 
been awarded to Mr. John Swarbrick, who took the 
same prize in 1899, when offered for the best essay 
on “The Buildings of the Athenian Acropolis.” 
Other drawings of considerable merit were sub- 
mitted, among which was that of Mr. J. Bramley 
Pye, who was awarded by the Society a special 
second prize for a very effective design. 

THE CHURCH BUILDING SociETY.—The Incor- 
porated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels 
held its usual monthly meeting on the 15th inst., at 
the Society’s house, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of the 
following objects, viz. :—Building new churches : at 
Cardiff, St. Stephen, 75/.; Knowle, St. Martin, near 
Bristol, 1,000/.; Notting Hill, St. Columb, Middlesex, 
250/. ; Palfrey, St. Mary and All Saints, in the parish 
ot Caldmore, near Walsall, 1,000/.; and Plumstead, St. 
Paul, Kent, 150/. Towards re-building the churches 
at Nevin, St. Mary, Carnarvon, 60/. ; and Sidcup, St. 
John the Evangelist, Kent, rool. ; and towards en- 
larging or otherwise improving the accommodation 
in the churches at Horley, St. Bartholomew, Surrey, 
6ol.; Shirebrook, Holy Trinity, near Mansfield, 80. ; 
and Orford, St. Bartholomew, near Wickham Market, 
Suffolk, go/., in lieu of aformer grant of 7o/. A grant 
was also made from the Mission Buildings Fund to- 
wards building St. Hilda’s Mission Church, Crofton 
Park, Lewisham, Kent, go/. The following grants 
were also paid for works completed : Marsden, St. 
Bartholomew, near Huddersfield, 4ol.; Tewkesbury 
Abbey, 5o/.; Bow, St. Mary, Middlesex, 4o/.; Nor- 
manton-on-Cliffe, near Grantham, Lincs, 2o01.; 
Carlton-in-Cleveland, St. Botolph, near Northaller- 
ton, 101; Llanhilleth, St. Mark, near Aberbeeg, 
Mon., 35/.; Queen’s Park, Holy Trinity, near North- 
ampton, 30/.; and Chavey Down, St. Martin, near 
Bracknell, Berks, 15/. In addition to this the sum 
of 2261, was paid towards the repairs of twenty 
churches. The Society likewise accepted the trust 
of sums of money as repair funds for Cantreff 
Parish Church, Brecon ; and Nantddu, in the Parish 
ot Cantreff, Brecon. The grants voted at this 
meeting have nearly exhausted the funds at the 
disposal of the committee ; liberal contributions are 
tarnestly invited both to the general and to the 
Mission Buildings Fund to enable the committee to 
vote substantial grants and to continue the valuable 
work which this Society has so successfully carried on 
during the past eighty-two The annual general 
court of this meee | will be held on Thursday, May 
‘7, at the Church House, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
Led - a when the chair will be taken by the 
PAIGNTON BY-LAWS.—The master builders of 
on with one or two members of the architec- 
pe: profession, have held a meeting to consider 
tries td new building by-laws which the Dis- 
Council are about to make under their recent 
een yement Act. By-laws, known as “ model by- 

Ws," have been submitted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and these were considered by the 
meeting, and many of them unanimously condemned 
{too stringent for Paignton, y as such 
owas as Plymouth, Exeter, and Teignmiouth did 
hot adopt them. Those relating more particularly 
rhe of houses were considered vexa- 
oteanken a , and would add 25 per cent. 
Pe —e With many of the regula- 
ueani Proposed meeting concurred. It was 
reise mously resolved to ask the Council either to 
Treat ete, by-laws in toto or amend them to a 

extent.—Western Morning News. . 
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_ EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE.—At the Royal Institu- 

tion on the 15th inst., Professor C. Waldstein, Slade 

Professor of Fine Art at the University of Cambridge, 

concluded his course of lectures on “Recent 

Excavations at the Argive Hereum.” In the years 

1892-1895 Professor Waldstein, on behalf of the 

American Archeological Institute and School of 

Athens, conducted the excavations on the site of the 
sanctuary of Argive Hera (Juno), between the 
ancient cities of Mycene and Tiryns, and opposite 
the city of Argos, and the lecturer dealt further with 
the work of the sculptor Polycleitus in the sanctuary 
of Argive Hera, as evidenced by the discovery on 
the site of that temple of architectural remains, terra 
cottas, vases, gems, and other articles of decorative 
art, which, he claimed, showed distinct traces of 
the handicraft of the famous sculptor of Argos. 
If Phidias was the full exponent of the spiritual side, 
Professor Waldstein held that equally Polycleitus had 
his own function in reflecting the great age in which 
he lived. Polycleitus was a younger contemporary of 
Phidias, and his greatest work was executed im- 
mediately after the death of the latter. Sufficient 
fragments were found by the excavators to enable 
them to reconstruct the temple. The relation of 
Polycleitus to the Herzeum was identically the same 
as that of Phidias to the Parthenon. As the result 
of the excavations, they had had the good fortune to 
secure fragments of architecture and sculpture of 
the highest period of Greek art in the fifth century 
B.C., represented by Polycleitus at the Herzeum, and 
had procured a unique monument to show that the 
beginnings of Greek civilisation and art dated from, 
perhaps, the second Millennium B.C. Photographs 
of the specimens of the art of Polycleitus were 
shown on the screen by the aid of lantern slides. — 
Standard. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING 
FEBRUARY.—The Labour Gazette reports that employ- 
ment in the building trades during February was 
affected by the weather, and has fallen off to some 
extent. The percentage of unemployed union 
members among carpenters and plumbers at the 
end of the month was 3'1, compared with 2°7 in 
Jamuary. The percentage for February, 1899, was 
1'5. Three disputes commenced during February, 
two in England and one in Scotland. They were 
all in regard to wages, and, together, affected 640 
workmen. 

THE DENTAL HOSPITAL, LEICESTER-SQUARE.— 
The Charity Commissioners are about to make an 
order for the sale of the site, covering about 
2,978 ft. superticial, and having a frontage of 94 ft. 
to the square, south side, together with the build- 
ings thereon, at present occupied by the Dental 
Hospital of London. New premises for the hos- 
pital are in course of being erected, from the designs 
of, we are informed, Messrs. Young & Hall, upon 
an adjacent site between Long’s-court, Green- 
street, and St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square. 
The old premises and their site are to be sold for 
18,000/. 

THE NEW STREET, HIGH HOLBORN TO THE 
STRAND.—We understand that Mr. Ernest Runtz, 
of Messrs. Ernest Runtz & Co., has been instructed 
to prepare the plans and designs of the new build- 
ings for the Gaiety Theatre and the Restaurant, and 
for Messrs, Short, which it is proposed to erect at 
the west end of the ground between the crescent 
road and the Strand, and on the west side of the 
50-ft. avenue, or way, which will be made through 
that portion of the circus buildings. 

NEw CEMENT COMPANY.—A company was re- 
gistered on the 17th inst. under the title of the 
“ Hartlepools Cement Company Limited,” to carry 
on at West Hartlepool and elsewhere the business 
of cement and concrete manufacture in all its 
branches, and any other businesses associated there- 
with. The first directors are Messrs. M. Bolton, 
G. Booth, J. W. Crosby, J. K. M. Hessler, F. Joplin, 
F. Sivewright, and W. F. Oldfield. 

THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS (IN- 
CORPORATED).—At a meeting of the Election Com- 
mittee held on the 14th inst., the following gentle- 
men were elected, viz. :—Members: A. R. Hutson, 
Gravesend ; J. P. Jenkins, Penryn; L. W. Wentzel, 
Cape Town, S.A. Associates: J. E. Entwisle, 
Farnworth ; H. Greening, London ; J. H. Harris, 
Melton Mowbray; H. Maydue, acclesfield ; 
W. A. Millward, Llandrindod Wells. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
—Messrs. P. S. King & Son, of Westminster, send 
usa catalogue of the publications of the London 
County Council, which they are prepared to send 
post free to any one requiring it. It is arranged 
according to subjects, so that the reports on any 
particular question can be readily ascertained. 

“THE GARDENING YEAR-BOOK.”—‘“ The Gar- 
dening Year-book and Garden Oracle” for 1900 
(the “ Gardeners’ Magazine” office, 4, Ave Maria- 
lane, Paternoster-row) is the forty-second yearly 
issue of a well-arranged and useful little work, con- 
taining valuable notes on the management of 
gardens for the year. It includes essays on the 
culture of a variety of popular plants, lists of the 
horticultural societies and of the public parks and 
gardens of the United Kingdom, and other useful 
articles. 

Press GUIDES.—“ Willing’s Press Guide for 
1900” (James Willing, jun., 125, Strand) is the 
twenty-seventh annual issue of a cheap, reliable, and 
handy little work. Its arrangement leaves little or 





nothing to be desired, and the aim of its compilers 
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appears to have been to make it as easy of reference 
as possible.——“ Sell's Dictionary of the World's 
Press" for 1900 (167, Fleet-street, E.C.) is the 
twentieth year of publication of a particularly 
useful dictionary of the Press of the world. Ia 
addition to various lists of newspapers—alpha- 
betical, “county,” general, magazine, and class 
papers, and papers published in the colonies and 
abroad—the work contains several special articles, 
amongst others: “Colonial Representation in 
London,” “The United States Copyright Laws,” 
“ The United States Tariff of 1897,” and “ Canadian 
Taritf of 1899." Since the last issue the work has 
been reduced in bulk, without diminishing its con- 
tents, by resetting and rearranging the information. 
All the newspaper and the magazine lists have been 
revised and brought up to date, and, in addition to 
the maps of the counties of England and Wales, &c., 
maps have been added in connexion with the 
colonial lists of the less known parts of the world, 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—The Court of 
Common Council, in pursuance of their scheme for 
the widening of Fleet-street along its southern side, 
have resolved to expend 4,200/. in the purchase of 
the freehold interest in the land to be taken at Nos. 
23-7 for that purpose ; they have also voted a sum 
of 14,4001. for the setting-back of the frontage of 
“The Baltic,” in Threadneedle-street. The Baltic 
and the Shipping Exchange, Billiter-street, having 
formed an amalgamation under style of the Baltic 
Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, Limited, are 
about to build a new exchange, to cover an area 
extending over 25,000 ft. superticial, on the site oi 
Jetirey’s-square, reaching from St. Mary Axe to 
Bury-street. In connexion with their scheme for the 
widening of Southampton-row (east side) and the 
new street trom High Holborn to the Strand, the 
London County Council have, it is stated, allotted a 
site tora new chapel on the intended thoroughfare to 
the trustees of the present Baptist chapel in Kings- 
gate-street, High Holborn, established there in 1735. 
The Charity Commissioners have just framed a 
scheme which empowers the trustees to sell the 
property, including the chapel and three adjoining 
houses on the east side of that street, to the Bap- 
tist Union Corporation for the purpose of erectinga 
building, at a cost of 34,000/., to serve as the Union's 
headquarters; the southern part of the street, 
on the west side, is already demolished. The Council 
recently agreed to contribute 3,625/., being one-half 
of the net cost, towards the widening of High-street, 
Notting Hill, at Nos. 11-9, together with sums of 
1,0001. and 9,367!/. towards the widenings, respec- 
tively, of Queen’ s-road, Chelsea, at the Botanic 
Garden, and Wardour-street, Soho, between Little 
Dean-street and Shaftesbury-avenue. 

OPEN SPACES.—The late Mr. J. T. Bedford had 
been a vice-chairman of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association from their formation in 1882, 
exerting an active interest in the work, particularly 
when the co-operation of the City Corporation was 
invoked, As a Common Councilman (1865-96) he 
took the leading share in the movement for the 
preservation of 5,530 acres of Epping Forest, which 
—after a costly suit that lasted three years, brought 
against the lords of the manors by the Corporation 
as commoners of the Forest*—was ultimately 
secured by Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson’s Act of 1873. 
We have recorded from time to time various 
attempts to acquire Alexandra Park, together with 
the Palace, as an open space for public enjoyment. 
An offer is now made, to be open conditionally 
during twelve months hence, to sell the building 
(which cost, it is said, 350,000/.) and about 160 
acres of ground for 100,000. The Hornsey District 
Council have resolved to contribute 25,000/. towards 
the purchase moneys, and an additional sum of 
5,000/. provided the purchase shall include the 
Grove—10% acres; a contribution of 25,000/. is 
voted, we read, by the Wood Green District Council, 
and there seems to be a fair prospect of the neces- 
sary amount being obtained. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FELIXSTOWE.—The Coast 
Development Company are about to open up for 
building a large area of land which has been pur- 
chased from Captain Pretyman, M.P. Part of the 
work has been commenced, and consists of prac- 
tically an extension of the main Ipswich-to-Felix- 
stowe road, along the sea front. The plans for this 
work were prepared by Mr. H. Miller, the County 
Surveyor. 

THE DOGE’s PALACE AT VENICE.—Reporting on 
the execution of recent public works in Venice, Mr. 
de Zuccato, of the British Consulate, writes :— 
“ Although some exaggerations were lately circu- 
lated about the condition of the Doge’s Palace, it is 
a fact that it was in urgent need of repairs. The 
resolution adopted by the Superior Council of Fine 
Arts in Rome with regard to the safety of the palace 
was indeed most expedient, as it pushed the Ministry 
concerned to order the speedy execution of the 
necessary works and to decide on the removal from 
the palace of the volumes of the library of St. 
Mark, which by their enormous weight were 
damaging the halls of the library. In fact, from 
that moment the required repairs were energetic- 
ally carried on, Some vaults in the courtyard have 





* The final hearing occupied seventeen days: on 
November 24, i the late Sir George Jessel yn tenn: 
judgment in the Rolls Court declaring that the enclosures 





ing to acres) were quite illegal ; no appeal 
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been stren and the props removed, several LEGAL said that his lordshi 
beams in the ceilings of the halls of Avogaria and practising architects in eno that 2 great many = 
Quarantia have beta replaced. and others repaired | ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT FOR FEES. | Por cf'tha Tmutccs ithe Country wee aot mex archi 
by the insertion of new heads; the floors have} THE case of Whipham v. Everitt came before Mr. | one member of the Institut € Would hear from and Y 
been put in order, so that these halls are now | Justice Kennedy in the Queen’s Bench Division | who was not a member — from a gentlema, Archi 
in a fit state to be visited by the public. Effective | on the 20th inst. Unless his learned friend at that the fact Count 
works have been executed for strengthening the| Mr. Manisty, for the plaintiff, said the action was | the universal custom for Patra Show that it was He b 
arches of the Censor’s staircase. Iron bars with | brought to recover 169/. 16s., for professional | cent. on the lowest tender it ame £2 have 2 prese 
strong clamps are being passed through the Senate | services rendered by the plaintiff as architect in | had to prove that the charges came to nothing” i, and p 
Hall, Hall of Ten, and of the Bussola; riveting | preparing drawings, cations, and plans of a} There was no question aioe oat plaint 
the two facades to strengthen them. The old| villa which defendant contemplated building at | learned friend had called no sont th i 
beams, which were in a rotten state, on the roof of | Saltburn-on-Sea, Plaintiff was an architect and an | at all. He (Mr. Roskill) show hd ne that point Unite 
the palace, fronting the corner of the Piazetta, are|A.R.ILB.A., practising at Stockton-on-Tees, and| show that the scale upoa whicy <ul evidence 1 ang 
being removed and new ones put in, and it will then | defendant was a gentleman of private independent | ought to be paid for Ae v ich these plans, &, Ist 
be necessary to strengthen the beams of the large | means, who lived at Leamington. In August, 1898, | 24 per cent. basis. He Sood & much less than charg 
halls. It is to be regretted, however, that the books | the parties met at Stockton, and defendant stated he | the defendant had tendered for th Prove that the sum charg 
of the library and the statuary collection are still in | proposed building a house at Saltburn, indicating | five guineas, was amply suftici ot toa teventy _ 
the Palace, although arrangements have already | the style he required. It was ultimately arranged | plaintiff. Having cnined to th to remunerate tie Cro 
been made for conveying them to the Palace ex | that plaintiff should prepare a small sketch plan, and | plaintiff did that was a most © work which the He 
Zecca. Most of the ancient, artistic objects of the | if the matter went no further his charge for that | house was not a large one b Senerous Offer, The Instit 
Palace, which were kept in store, such as a clock, | would bea smallsum. That having been done there | true that it was to have had = ae ey It was er 6 
frames, portraits, a lion by Jacobello del Fiore,| was a meeting at Leamington on December 21st, | included servants’ bedrooms m Decrooms, but these in 199 
windows, statues, and bookcases, have been restored|and defendant suggested alterations which} Mr. Everitt, the defendant, exami ; rules 3 
and placed in the same position in the different | necessitated the whole of the plans being re-|a private gentleman of Sicsmeeeien” Pao pn 
rooms where they originally were.” drawn by the plaintiff. The revised plans were | 1898 he purchased two pieces of land In the year  cxagels 
sent in in April, and the defendant then requested | and intended erecting a house o and at Saltburn, po 
ot ae the plaintiff to have working drawings and specifi-| asked the plaintiff what his a a a beth 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. cations prepared for the purpose of obtaining esti- | would be in the event of his not building. be 
: : . 4 his not building, p} he the 
: z mates from builders. The house which was finally | did not name any definite sum, but 1g. Plaintit prepat 
THE PLASTERERS’ STRIKE.—The dispute between | approved by the defendant was of considerable size,| merely charge a nominal amou t ae a { 
the masters and employees in the plastering trade, | and the estimate which the plaintiff obtained from | plaintiff he was prepared to s end ae te ge 
which has been going on for the past three weeks, | Mr. Dickenson, a builder of Saltburn, West Hartle- | on the house, which he wanted for an mute amas 
has now been settled. : pool, and Middlesbro, was for the sum of 5,660/.| He had never instructed the plai A ate 
SETTLEMENT OF THE PERTH MASONS’ DISPUTE. | Defendant thought that was too much, and said | working plans at all. He had Ese to get out ave | 
—On the 12th inst. a general meeting of the Perth building was evidently too expensive to think of as|to pay the plaintiff a reasonabl ot — ae 
operative masons was held in the Operative Masons’ | an investment. Plaintiff was under the impression | tendered him seventy-five oe — og pen made 
Hall, Hospital Buildings, to hear the report of the| that the defendant wished to occupy the house | advised was a reasonable sum for th oo alg a Saltt 
delegates appointed to meet the masters in con-/ himself, but eventually the defendant announced his} Cross-examined : one Some This 
nexion with a proposal sent by them to the men that | intention not to build at all, and asked plaintiff to| He received the tender in July, 1% in givi 
they were to reduce their wages by td. per hour/ send in his bill of costs. Plaintiff accordingly | not then purchased a house at Salt fy a pe to 
from May 1. The masters at a meeting with the] claimed 140l. as 2} per cent. on the amount of the | chased a house last autumn, after eee - ond five gt 
delegates agreed to meet the men half-way. tender in accordance with the usual scale and cus-|of building. He was quite pre i ag — claim. 
_ABERDEEN JoIners,—The Strike in this trade tom, and the balance for preparing plans. The | plaintiff a fair and reasonable don hie af ™ had sa 
virtually ended on the morning of the 17th inst., | defendant said that the charges were unreasonable, Mr. John Mitchell Bottomley, an aechiient ot the 
when a considerable number of men were re-| and denied that he ever instructed the plaintiff to pre- | tising in Middlesbrough and Leeds. said eo trainig 
employed at the former standard rate of wages by | pare working plans on the terms alleged. Seventy- | thirty years’ experience, but was not a hen ~ tect, 
ey ail of Pikes ace tae wed siya ave guiness was paid into Court to meet the plain-| the Institute of British Architects. He had sec, his 2% 
, . The | tiff’s claim. the plans and specification i " ing. 
men, however, have agreed that extra time be paid} The plaintiff gave evidence in support of his claim, wonelyar nh his advice that the pcre : etm 
for at the rate of time and a quarter in place of time | and said his charges were fair and reasonable and | was offered to the plaintitt ; _ thougl 
and a half, as before ; and that the extra allowance | on the usual professional scale. Is there any hard-and-fast rule, or any universal figures 
for country work be reduced from 5s. to 4s. The! Cross-examined by Mr. Roskill he admitted that | custom, or any recognised gracticc among architects reason 
a Migs a: of agreement will remain as at| the grok wae secre than he led the defendant to | in this country in cases of this kind to charge 2', plainti 
. expect, ilding was expensive at Saltburn, and | per cent. on the amo ay Mr. 
_ BRISTOL BUILDING TRADE. — The carpenters, | the cost was continually ioueutinn, It was dearer 08 tender has been os tape ghee Saieny Mee judgm 
joiners, plumbers, painters, bricklayers, operative | there than at many other places, but he anticipated | cent. for obtaining a tender ?—I think not ag His 
masons, and labourers in connexion with the build-| 5 001. would have covered the cost of the de-}| Nodoubt many architects try to get it ?—I have paid it 
ing trade of Bristol have applied to the Committee | fendant’s houses. tried to get it myself ne Gee = 
of the Master Builders’ Association for an alteration] Mr, Edward Augustus Gruning, examined by Mr.| His Lordship: You tried to get it. That i 
in the existing working rules and an increase in| Manisty, said he was an architect and Vice-Presi- | curious. ies’, 0, 
wages, the . Ais to be 3d. wed wind on and after | dent ot the Royal Institute of British Architects,| The Witness: I tried to get it; but I never dare 
June 30 next. After considering the application the | He had been in practice for upwards of thirty-eight | come into a court like your lordship’s and try TH 
masters, seeing that the rules were revised SO} years on his own account. He had examined the | get it. ; Rigby 
coves. pape os hag em see their way clear to} bians and specifications prepared by the plaintiff,| The witness, further examined, said he alway: ceive 
ae e “a e ie r~ of t , ppagy A far as regards | and they were in his opinion proper and full plans, | tried to get the best terms he could, The 2's pe: Mary, 
Pitcoran 5 er pond emia at they are quite | quite sufficient to enable the builder to tender on,| cent, was the scale which was allowed by the Conne 
af = e a the . eeeray res in ‘wages ON | and to work from on the erection of a house. He | Institute. That was a rough-and-ready way «i mene 4 
; pest pow en Cartsnan trades coi t > te nie request | thought the tender of 5,660/. was a reasonable one, | getting at an adequate remuneration. wine 
¥ aia eden oie Mittin o adhere to the | and not excessive for the class of house required. | His Lordship : In what cases did you think it wx Counc 
al raat hemos < vet aebk veideiamicn id He had had large experience in the matter of charges | just you should have that adequate remuneration — 
9 ne DISPUTE IN THE WOLVERHAMPTON BUILD-| made by architects for plans and specifications. | —Well, if I could get it ha 
i. cuca Ok ta ‘einai ith th ‘Wolv me | There was a recognised practice in the profession| You have charged it, you say, and charged !! Totten 
4 buildin ‘Siete is are Mt tot . re deen yc for the remuneration of the architect when he did | repeatedly ?—Yes. —_ 
tw ta on Set oy. ong ae ~ meeting o th} such work as the plaintiff did, and where the| May I ask why you charge it in some cases - 1862, 
er the matter, and 1 did : F ; iP Stroud 
fa. adie’ eisth” Catenion tes’ tals pantie bed employer not go on with the building. The| Because some work is much more difficult of 4 
© the men accepted 3d. per hour Sittenen” from | Tecognised practice was 21% per cent. for working | elaborate than other work. prec 
Rh Aged 1 tak The po Lovey Gert Ompbied $0 oe and specifications, and 4 percent. more it} Then it is a question of elaboration of the work poe 
ei the alteration of the rules respecting apprentices, > Senter. ee oe soorent That : was | —That is one reason, with ¢! 
et the question of shorter hours, and rti 8 y the Institute of British Architects, Any other ?—No. Isl 
* Cater on’ ‘the: teen” iene the nropeeals 4 |. ©foss-examined by Mr. Roskill: His practice as] Well, it is the only reason then. jn 
a ke cnaathaie 06 tha Giittdindis Wadi béee tid ihe Pack an architect was largely confined to London, but he| Further examined by Mr. Roskill : are 
fe. Stores Motel, Walser mapton, the srpose being to | 220 '0 give evidence and hold arbitrations all over} He had examined the plans. The plans were 0 with 1 
ne ree than d ch the nes od. od geocen te ©} the country. When he received tenders he should | complete plans. His estimate of the houses to & insuffi 
oe comferéace with tte caautiibeds of th M =v check them. With regard to the reasonableness of | built on the specification in question was 4,00 aaa 
the Bulldere Atzocistion. The delegates stew bayer the tenders he did not adopt London prices and | He had obtained two tenders from builders in the ches’ 
: if ao Ginikisbihe suttheedbint Wan bole uetioud at, call ts London wages. He did not go into the matter of | North for the house—viz., Allinson Brothers, tor tentior 
i meeting unanimously adopted the r 2 An © | the tenders in detail. It id be impossible to go | 4,256/. 148. 9d., and Mr. Johnson, 3,812/. 1% 3d. Counc! 
t wires ee building teaden’ ift to the oe a th ~ | through the specification in half an hour. They were both builders of respectability knows" mic 6 
» Homes of Rest for Disabled Soldiers was discussed, |. 20¥ Many architects in the United Kingdom are | him. He did not know of any custom whereby the isting 
be: and after several members had spoken in eecut of peor of the aaaeees Eanes pe ong ony ag h builder allowed commissions to the architect. which 
ny : ow man ts) i i ‘ J 
i rendering practical cuppa the scheme, twas] United Kingdom I bave no Wen. | ‘Before he. got tenders from the two bless TI dg 
2 object be made in all shops and jobs rs ©) Is it not the fact that not one-fifth of the | question, he told them that the house was not going relied + 
UNDEE MASONS’ STRIKE.—This strike has practising architects in the United Kingdom are] to be built, and that they were tendering for the Jud 
' ‘ ° nOW | members of the Institute ?—When tell me the of giving evidence in this action. It would ddivee 
lasted a gem and there is 0 no appearance of a| number of practising architects I will tell you. I | ise. Speaking g enerall’, — 
an tendaty a 8 Bonn on ie fi Black . ome Ponte cannot answer such a foolish question as that. where an architect had been employed to prepare Strond 
received their fourth weekl allowa of a His Lordship : Does the profession asa bod act s and specifications for a residential house at to whic 
There has been a considerable diminution in the al Seay sm dala cat he eotald Raitbura, he considered 234 per cent. an unias sewer 
psa om a strike roll oe progress of the ar Dian. a builder and contractor at Mid- ga goshyone made it yourself ?—Yes. ing zh 
register at first, but by the ‘ened of on the | diesbro, Saltburn, and Hartlepool, examined, said| Then you have been making a charge which © of the 
frnis, widens tater’ tite touettanekwork mre he tendered for the building of the house in question unreasonable ?—I knew pretty well I should not get facts th 
by the re of men’ for other centres, this has on the plans. He took out his own quantities. Hej] it. It was a high charge. co tothe 3 
been reduced to slightly over 300. , tendered at 5,660/. He tendered as low as he could ere you making a charge which in your opiaie® an inju 
Brbcer™ having regard to the prices at the time, as he | was u ?—It was a high charge. F Recesgg 
Se AD was anxious to do the work. fact was, that} That is no answer. Were you making a chars Measur 
Winpow, ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S CHURCH, BRISTOL. | prices were rising in the district of Saltburn in 1899. | which in your opinion was unreasonable ? might } 
aad nt aie shed GOB AC Oh wets tle ni toe eer had to poy salam -sneriage See ovareeeay .apageneee | te other words, which you 62"? TM appeal 
n ie i at cthing was made in the ; : and 
church. The window was the work of Messrs, | place which went towards a building there. nt a ines : Yes, that would be so—which | action 
Bell & Son, the subject being the “ Sermon Egle gpm Loy Lge 8 case. could not j in a court of law. _ a Panied 
on the Mount. Mr. Roskill, in the case for the defendant,} Mr. Henry Perkin, examined, said he w+ Green 
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President of the Leed 
; d Past-President of the Leeds 
architect at Leg fitectural Society, and the York 


and Yor iety, and a past member of the 
Architecturt “Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Council 0 n the ns and specification in the 
He soon and thought that about 75/. was fair 
ap remuneration for the work which the 
an 


—_— poten of practising architects in the 


Ree belong to the Institute of British 
Unite ee should ~. about one-fifth. 
” there any custom or recognised practice of 
. e where only one tender has been obtained, 
~—_ 2} per cent. on theamount of that tender 
care Extra 4 per cent. for obtaining it No. 
Ca of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects about three years 
The revised rules of the Institute were issued 
e308 He did not consider the charges in the 
ae altogether reasonable. He did not consider 
the plans in the present case adequate for the pur- 
ose of obtaining estimates. They required working 
awing? to prepare estimates from. In the present 
case the whole of the elevations were not there, and 
there was only one section. That was the reason 
he thought the charges were excessive. To have 
prepared proper detailed work would have involved 
more than double the work the plaintiff did. It was 
in consequence of that that he arrived at the 
ot 75/. 
~~ "Thneon, a builder, of Middlesbrough, 
ave evidence as to tendering for the house in 
question for the sum of 3,8127. He could have 
made one-seventh profit out of that. In his opinion 
4 Saltburn builder should have tendered for less. ; 
This being the whole of the evidence, his lordship, 
in giving judgment, said that the real issue he had 
got to try was whether the actual tender of seventy- 
ive guineas was sufficient to meet the plaintiff's 
chim. He could not doubt that what Mr. Gruning 
had said was perfectly right. Apart from the rules 
of the Institute, one had to consider the brains and 
training brought to bear on the work of the archi- 
tect. He saw no reason to deprive the plaintiff of 
his 2% per cent. on the estimated cost of the build- 
ing. He had to judge of what was a reasonable 
estimate for the building of the house, and he 
thought it might be said that, having regard to the 
figures which had been given, that 5,000/, was a 
reasonable sum to allow. He should allow the 
plaintiff 244 per cent. on that sum. . 
Mr. Manisty said that being so, he should ask for 
judgment for the plaintiff for 125/. and costs. 
His Lordship: Yes. You can take out the amount 
paid into court in part satisfaction of that sum. 





IMPORTANT DRAINAGE APPEAL, 


THE Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Rigby and Vaughan Williams, on the 2oth inst., 
delivered judgment in the case of the Vestry of St. 
Mary, Islington, v. the Hornsey Urban District 
Council on the appeal of the plaintiffs from a judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Kekewich dismissing an action 
with costs brought to restrain the Hornsey District 
Council from continuing to use for carrying off the 
sewage of their district the Stroud Green sewer of 
the Islington Vestry. It appeared that when the 
Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Railway was 
made, under the authority of their special Act of 
1862, the railway company interfered with -the 
Stroud Green sewer, and in consequence constructed 
underneath their line between Hornsey - road 
station and Crouch Hill station an intercepting 
sewer. The plans connecting the Hornsey sewer 
with the Stroud Green sewer were submitted to the 
Islington Vestry, and, it was said, sanctioned by 
them, but at that time a good deal of land drained 
was agricultural. It had since been built over, 
with the result that the Islington sewer was of 
insufficient capacity to carry off the sewage, and in 
times of heavy rainfall water issued from the man- 
holes and flooded the railway. The plaintiffs’ con- 
tention was that it was the business of the Hornsey 
Council to provide for the disposal of their own 
sewage, that they had invaded the property of the 
Islington Vestry, throwing upon that body a burden 
which had become acute and serious, and that, if 
the Vestry had given any leave for what had been 
done, it was wlira vires and void, and could not be 
telied upon in answer to their action. 

Judgment reserved on February 27 was now 
delivered. 

_ Their lordships now held that the whole of the 
Stroud Green sewer, including ninety-eight rods, as 
to which there was some dispute, was an Islington 
Sewer and was vested in the Islington Vestry, and 
that they were not uded by laches from obtain- 
ing the relief soug' But in considering the terms 
of the order, it was right to have tegard to the 
facts that the plaintiffs themselves. contributed 
tothe present state of and to the fact that if 
an injunction were granted a nuisance would be the 


; Their lordships m- 
Pied that order with a declaration that the Stroud 
*en sewer throughout its length in the parish of 


Islington was vested in the plaintiffs, and that the 
defendants were not entitled to send sewage from 
the parish of Hornsey into that sewer without the 
consent of the plaintiffs. They gave the plaintiffs 
liberty to apply again for an injunction at the 
expiration of twelve months from the date of the 
order. 

Mr. Danckwerts, Q.C., and Mr. Micklem, Q.C., 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Macmorran, 
Q.C., and Mr. Lowe for the defendants. 


IMPORTANT CASE AGAINST THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


THE case of the Attorney-General v. the National 
Telephone Company, Limited, came before a Divi- 
sional Court of Queen’s Bench, composed of Mr. 
Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice Phillimore, on 
the 16th inst., on a motion for an interim injunction 
to prohibit the National Telephone Company from 
breaking up streets and laying down underground 
works without the consent of the Postmaster- 
General, pending the hearing of an information 
filed by the Attorney-General for the purpose of 
raising the question of the company’s right to 
do so. 

The Attorney-General (with him Mr. Casserley) 
said the case raised very important questions of 
law as to whether the defendants could break up 
the streets without the licence of the Postmaster- 
General and also the licence of the County Council. 
Sir Edward Clarke appeared on the other side, 
and had raised the defence that the Telephone 
Company had independent rights, and could go on 
without the licence of the Postmaster-General or 
the County Council. The Telephone Company did 
not wish to be hampered in their business ; still, if 
they were allowed to go on, the result would be 
that the streets would be broken up indefinitely, 
What was wanted was a decision as to the Com- 
pany’s rights. He (the Attorney-General) proposed 
that there should be an adjournment till April 5, 
when the whole of the legal points could be 
argued. 

Mr. Justice Grantham said that all matters 
with which the Attorney-General was connected 
had precedence over any other matters in that 
Court, and if the parties were ready, the motion 
could be heard there and then. 

The Attorney-General, however, said that he 
should now ask for an interim injunction, and 
subsequently the Court would be asked to givea 
permanent decision. 

Sir Edward Clarke said that this matter was of 
immense importance to the Telephone Company, 
ind hoped that an actual decision would be arrived 
at as quickly as possible. He was, however, con- 
tent to let the matter stand over until April 5. 

April 5 was accordingly fixed for the hearing of 
the motion. 





INTIMIDATION. 


ALBERT BIGNALL, 24, and John Bownes, 30, la- 
bourers, were charged at the Guildhall Police-court, 
on the 13th inst., with violently assaulting two men, 
named Brady and Morris, and further with intimi- 
dation with a view to prevent them carrying on 
their lawful employment. Mr. Biron, who ap- 
peared for the prosecution, said the matter arose 
out of a difference between Mr. Shepherd, a con- 
tractor, who was building in Norwich-street, Fetter- 
lane, and the Operative Bricklayers’ Society. Mr. 
Shepherd, in the course of his operations, did a 
large amount of tile work, and the Bricklayers’ 
Society thought that the tile work ought to be 
dealt with by bricklayers. It, however, required 
skilled labour. Mr. Shepherd refused to listen to 
the dictates of the Society. The result was that 
there had been a strike for some five months, 
with the usual picketing. On the oth inst., Bignall 
and Bownes went up on to the scaffold, 30 ft. high, 
and commenced to abuse the scaffolder, Morris, call- 
ing him a blackleg, and threatening to throw him off 
the scaffold. Bownes then committed an assault on 
him, and attempted to throw him off the scaffold. 
A second assault was then committed on a man 
named Brady, who was so severely injured that he 
became unconscious, and had to be taken to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, where he remained in- 
sensible for seventeen hours. The police were called 
and witnessed the assault. John James Hunt, the 
foreman of the works, said it was “a narrow 
squeak” that Bownes and the scaffolder did not go 
over the side of the scaffold. Alderman Vaughan 
Morgan sentenced Bownes to two months’ hard 
labour, and ordered Bignall to pay a fine of 403,— 
Morning Post. 





A TROUBLESOME FLUE: 


INTERFERING WITH A TEST ORDERED BY THE 
COURT. 


At Marylebone County Court, recently, before 
Judge Stonor, several hours were occupied by a 
case in which Messrs. Dixon & Co., Limited, 
builders and contractors, 31. Westbourne-terrace, 
North, Paddington, London, W., claimed 30/. from 
Mr. Antonio Lampert, restaurateur, 182, Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater, London, W., for work and labour 





done, and materials supplied, in erecting a new iron 








flue at the defendant's premises. The defendant 
repudiated liability, on the ground that the work 
was improperly done, and counter-claimed for 
55/. 15s. for damage said to have been sustained 
through the plaintiffs’ failure to carry out their 
contract. 

- ey * — was counsel for the plaintiffs, 
n r. ©. Clarke, counsel, a 

defendant. siete ada 
The claim being wholly subject to the counter 
claim, the latter was dealt with at once. 

The defendant stated that about the end of 1808 
he decided to havea new flue put up at his 
premises, in place of one which came from the 
kitchen in the basement, through the centre of the 
dining-room, and thence up the side of the house. 
He spoke to the plaintiffs’ representative, Mr. Brice, 
about the work, and subsequently received an esti- 
mate from the firm to erect an 8-in. iron flue for 
the sum of 20/. or 22/ 

The Judge: As we know, you accepted the esti- 
mate, but what was said at the time ? 

Defendant: Mr. Brice said that the new flue 
would be just as good as, or better than, the old 
one. 

Continuing, the defendant stated that the work 
was commenced shortly after Christmas, and left 
as finished two or three weeks later. On trying to 
use the flue, however, he found that it would not 
draw properly. It was impossible to get the oven 
sufficiently heated, and in consequence of the bad 
cooking, and the smoke which escaped into the 
dining-room, he lost a number of customers. He 
complained, and the plaintifis themselves made 
several tests in the presence of gentlemen attending 
on his behalf, but each test proved a miserable 
failure. Then disputes arose, and the case came 
into Court, his Honour directing that a further test 
should be made in the presence of experts. This 
test also, added the defendant, showed that the new 
flue would not work satisfactorily. 

Cross-examined : He had never in any way inter- 
fered with the plaintiffs’ men when they were 
making the tests. The plaintiffs tried a “damper” 
in the flue and a non-conducting coating, but still 
they could not get sufficient heat. It was not a 
fact that in course of the test ordered by the court 
he put a lot of coal dust on the fire. 

Mr. George William Thompson, an engineer in 
the service of Mr. William Whiteley, Westbourne- 
grove, said that by order of the Court he was pre- 
sent when the last test of the flue was made. He 
arrived at the premises at about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and was told that the fire had been alight 
since about 4 o'clock that morning. The fire 
appeared to have been made entirely of wood. A 
thermometer was placed in the oven and the heat 
was found to be 250 Fahr., while for cooking pur- 
poses a temperature of 400 or 500 degrees was 
requisite. 

Cross-examined: He saw the defendant put a 
quantity of coal on the fire, but did not think he used 
an undue proportion of dust, although Mr. Brice 
suggested that the coal had been “ cooked” for the 
purpose of interfering with the test. 

The Judge: Let the defendant come back into the 
box. (To Mr. Lamperti): How came you to put on 
the coal ? 

The defendant: I thought it would make the 
fire burn. 

The Judge: It was their test. If you do such 
foolish things you must take the consequences. I 
do not think that it was a fair test, and I have 
very strong views about the matter. At the same 
time I do not think that the flue worked properly. 
There will be judgment for the defendant on the 
claim, without costs, and judgment for the plaintiffs 
on the counter-claim, also without costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


24,0903.—ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR: OD. 
Williams.—From the outer casing’s cover hangs a 
bottomless carbide-holder which carries, by rods, a 
cone-shaped grating which, together with a similar 
grating on the casing, forms a ring-shaped receiver 
wherein the carbide is to be wetted ; the lime residue 
passes through the grate and is washed out through a 
valve by water from the main pipe. Upon the supply 
pipe is a valve joined by a spring-actuated rod to the 
diaphragm of a valve above, whose upper side com- 
municates with the gas space of the machine in 
order that the supply of water may be varied by the 
amount of pressure; in its larger form the machine 
has a carbide chamber which is charged (without 
loss of gas) through a trapdoor of an upper tank 
regulated with a windlass and chain ; for the smaller 
sized machine a floating valve in a side tank serves 
to control the inlet of water in lieu of the tank. 
24,107.—DOOR CHECKS: C. F. Hanington.—The 
inventor’s object is to stop the closing of the door 
just before it becomes completely closed and to then 
make it close easily without noise or shock; the 
contrivance assumes various forms, in one modifica- 
tion a lever is pivotted on to the leaf of the hinge to 
which the door is secured and its end works in a 
groove in the hinge’s fixed part ; when the door is 
closed the lever’s end impinges against a 





ler, and by pressure against a fhat spring 
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retards the door’s movement, whilst the impact of 
the lever's end with the shoulder frees a detent 
lever from the flat spring and thereby enables the 
former lever’s end to rise into, and move along, a 
groove until the door becomes quite closed. 

24,109.—PARQUETRY AND SIMILAR FLOORING ‘ 
B. Berry—The blocks are locked together with 
staples which are driven into the ends and sides of 
the blocks and so into grooves and recesses cut in 
their sides. The staples are elliptically shaped in 
cross-section. 

24,145.—TRAVELLERS AND CRANES: E, O. Pudde- 
phait —Fixed radial shafts carry bevel wheels which 
are set in holes in a traversing wheel and engage 
with wheels fixed on to sheaves loosely upon the 
shaft on which the traversing wheel is mounted, as 
the load is in motion, upwards or downwards, the 
sheaves revolve in directions, the bevel 
wheels rotate on their axes, but the traversing 
wheel is not driven ; for transporting the load the 
sheaves are driven in one direction, and the bevel 
wheels are thereby prevented from rotating, whilst 
the traversing wheel is turned, and the trolley runs 
upon its rollers, 

24,164.—HOLDERS FOR INCANDESCENT LAMPS: 
W. H. Bradley.—The shade, &c., is fastened against 
a shoulder upon the lamp-holder by means of a nut 
which has two te slots for the ends of an 
especial tool to be used for fixing the nut on to the 
holder within the lamp’s shade, The tool has a 
fork, and a spring plate whose ends grip the insides 
of the slots in the nut. 

24,188.—DRYING-KILNS FOR BRICKS, &c.: M. 
Villaret & $. B. Wahlen.—The bricks are laid upon 
shelves in a set of parallel chambers placed above 
a series of air flues, in order that they may be acted 
upon by currents of air whose temperature and 
dryness gradually increase, the air flues communi- 
cate by means of valves with two conduits whereof 
one conducts the moist warm air that has already 
passed once through the drying chambers, and the 
other conduit conveys hot dry air, the valves serve 
for the admission either moist warm air or dry 
hot air, or both together, and ensure a uniform 
current through the drying chambers, fans are 
arranged to return some of the air as it escapes 
through certain openings and to make it mingle 
with the entering air as it rises through other 
openings. 

24,188A.—CARRYING BRICKS, &c.: MM. Villaret & 
¥F. B. Wahlen.—For carrying bricks from the drying 
room to the kiln is devised a truck fitted with 

lel arms or shelves that are pivotted to 

parallel bars in such a manner as to tilt the shelves 
concurrently with the turning of the frame into a 
horizontal position upon its axle for running the 
load into the kiln ; on the frame’s axle is pivotted 
a tilting lever to be held in its place, during the 
operation of loading, with pins that engage with 
hooks, when it is needed to turn the load of bricks 
from a vertical into a horizontal position the work- 
man presses with his foot the tail-end of a pivotted 
catch that engages with a crosspiece of the parallel 
bars, and when 
with the tilted lever; the shelves may also be tilted 
automatically by means of pins attached to the bars, 
and moving in slotted bars or fixed forks; other 
modifications of the apparatus are specified. 

24,217.—A GOUGE FOR CUTTING RECESSES, &c. : 
F. Soeding—The gouge is adapted for cutting 
recesses in doors, windows, and so on, to receive 
butt-hinges. It is fashioned with a flattened back, and 
with spatula-shaped ridges upon its face which end 
in cutting edges, curved cutting edges being 
arranged between those of the ridges, tnus the 
ridges form grooves which are wider at their rear- 
ends and are indented with teeth that serve to 
remove the chips as they are cut off the wood. 

24,281.—STEPS MADE OF CEMENT: D. Fanzi.—In 
the cement steps’ outer surface are embedded 
pebbles or fragments of silica or of hard stone, the 
steps’ surface is then ground and polished so as to 
produce a hard tread combined with an ornamented 
front having the appearance of mosaic work. 

24,285.—-FIREPROOF PARTITIONS, CEILINGS, AND 
MOULDINGS: United Asbestos Company & $F. A. 
Fisher.—For the construction of the partitions and 
ceilings the inventors use asbestos mill-board slabs 
after the kind ified in No. 14,068 of 1897, and 
they cover the joints of the slabs with stamped 
asbestos mill-board mouldings ; where the mouldings 
meet wooden cores or blocks are fastened on to 
the slabs, the ends of the mouldings being brought 
accurately together and affixed to the blocks. 


24,204.—BRICKS, PAVING-BLOCKs, SLABS, AND 
TILES : R. Bennett.—The waste material produced 


undecomposed felspar, &c., is ground and mixed 
with ball clay and flint or China stone, and the com- 

pound is then moulded into shapes. 
24,329.—FENCE FOR A BAND, FRET, OR CIRCULAR 
Saw : H. Rottenburg.—The fence, made thin enough 
to enter a saw cut, has a fence-plate mounted upon 
a slide to be clamped with a set-screw at the re- 
quired distance from the saw. When the first saw- 
cut has been made it is moved on to the plate so 
that a second and parallel cut can be made at the 
required distance from the first ; the fence or gauge 
ch that travels 
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THE BUILDER. 


24,378.—REFRACTORY Bricks, &c. : E. W. Engels. 
—In order to form a covering of carborundum or 
carbide of silicon that shall be acid-proof and fire- 
proof, an admixture of silica and carbon is applied 
to the surface of bricks, slabs, and blocks, as also to 
furnace walls and similar structures, and is after- 
wards fused with an electrical arc ; if the compound 
is needed as a lining of steel, reverberatory or other 
furnaces, a binding substance—tar, for instance,— 
is incorporated with it. 

24,463.—AIR-HEATING AND VENTILATING STOVES : 
H. Hentschel.—The hot gases, in their escape to the 
chimney flue, are diverted around hollow partitions 
of iron, which are set within the stove casing, and 
air from outside is heated as it passes from the 
inlets to the outlets. 


24,406.—GLOBES FOR ELECTRICAL LAMPS: W. 
N. Stewart & H. H. Wells.—The globes which enclose 
the arcs are formed in parts, and their necks are 
fashioned to fit the carbons or carbon-holders. The 
parts may be made in two halves, which separate 
either transversely or lengthwise, or one part may 
form a cover for the main portion of the globe, or 
two covers may close the ends of a cylinder-shaped 
main portion. 

24,475.—DRESSING STONE: K. Kreuzer,—The in- 
vention is for splitting granite, syenite, &c., into blocks 
or slabs for paving purposes ; a cutter which is carried 
by a pendulum block strikes against the stone which 
is placed upon a support against a fixed cutter, the 
cutters being mounted in dovetailed grooves formed 
in the hammer and the anvil, 


24,490.—LINING FOR METAL PIPES AND PIPE 
ConNEXIONS: G. Brandt.—In order to resist the 
action of corroding gases and liquids the pipe or 
tube is lined with a tube of some porous substance 
and then immersed in a tank containing liquefied 
asphaltum or some other impregnating substance, 
After the removal of the pipe out of the tank a hard 
lining is formed within it as the tum solidifies 
in the interstices of the porous tube, which may be 
made of paper. 


24,603.—GAS-FIRED KILNS FOR BRICKS, POTTERY 
&c.: W. F. Mason & W. H. Wilson,—Gas and air 
mingle in the channels, at the kiln chamber’s sides, 
into which the gas and air flues open, and which 
lead the currents to the kiln’s upper portion, the 
products of combustion passing downwards through 
opening into the escape flues ; the gas and air flues 
first mentioned join the main supply of flues 
arranged in front of the row of kilns, and are 
vided with dampers or valves—the kilns are after 
the kind specified in No. 22,486 of 1896. 


++ 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Marcu 23. 

Architectural Association.—(x) Special meeting to con- 
firm some verbal alterations in the by-laws. 7 p.m. 
(2) Mr. H. C.Corlette on *‘ The Decoration of Churches.’ 
7.30 p.m, 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
r. J. W. Cross on ‘‘The Development of the Modern 
Locomotive Engine.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
Lecture by Mr. W. Hunting. 8 p.m. eons 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Architectural Crafts- 
men's Society.—Mr. Alex. Davie on ‘‘ The Practice of 
Measuring.”” 8 p.m. 





SatTurDAY, MARCH 24. 

Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh 
M.A., on “ Polarised Light.” mia 3pm. ip 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
OGfcers).—Inspection at the Sewage Outfall Works, 
Barking. 3 p.m. 

People’s Palace Architectural Society.—Visit to St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Doni- 
bristle House and Grounds and smell house in grounds. 


Dundee Institute Architecture.—Lect Mr. 
A. M. S. Richardson. ye’ p.m. on en 


Monpay, Marcu 26. 
_ Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. J. H. Sabin on “* The In- 
cidence of Imperial and Local Taxation on Rateable 
Property.” 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. E. Sanger 
Shepherd on “* Photography of Colour. IV. 8 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations Sanit 
OGicers).—Inspection at the ries malt Name, 
York-road, N. 

Turspay, MARCH 27. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be dis- 
cussed: -—**The Great Central Railway Extension — 
Northern Division,” by Mr. F. W. Bidder; and ‘ The 
Great Central Railway E i South Division,” 
by Mr. F. Douglas Fox. 8 p.m. 
Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road.— Mer. Bennett 
Brough on “ The World’s Copper Mines,” 8.30 p.m. 


Weonespay, Marcu 28. 
Society of it ona D. Cockerell on “ Leather for 
ing.” 


p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks oi he 
pm, 





—Quarterly meeting of the Directors, 
Tuurspay, Marcu 29. 
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Frivay, Marcu 3, 


the cement works of Messrs. Joh, 
Brothers, Limited, at Saownconedl dy ae pm. 


SaTurpay, Marcu 21. 
Royal Institution.—The Ri 
“ Polarised Light.” V " a Hon. 
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Lord Ray leigh or 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPort. 


March 7.—By H. W. Renpext (on the Premises), 


Enfield Highway.—A house and plot of land ad. 
—- ut, 87h yrs., gir. 54d. ............. 

y Dickinson & RIGGALL (at Louth 

Saltfleet-by-Saint-Peter's, &c., Lincs, Eleven 

ne me Ge 

March 8.—By Harcu & Harcu. 

Catford.—29, Engleheart-rd., u.t. 74 YTS. gr 

2. 10S. ars. 


re 


47, Sandhurst-rd., u.t. 995 yrs., g.r. 4/. We diss, 
By Izarp & Izarpv, 

Leyton.—1, Essex-ter., f., e.r. 352. ....0....... 

West Smithfield.—77, Long-lane, f., r. 80... 
_ By Newson, Enwarps, & SHErPHarp, 

saan ee hae 3% 41%, and 43, Danbury-st., f, 

PRG Gr b0. bs Cnedia coRbes ness csscsscessces, 
a ee Park-st., u.t. 56 yrs., gir, 
49, 44, and 46, Broughton-rd., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r, 
ES EGE AIT e ; 
8 and 10, Watson-st., u.t. 424 yrs., g.r. i2/. .... 
By J. A. & W. Tuarp. 
ay” le Mare-st., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 22, r. 
SN ie Ree GG winin'cds odess soccer, 
115, Lower Clapton-rd., f., r. 807. 
1, Strout’s-pl., f., r. 192. 108. ......... bat 
Leytonstone.—122, Birkbeck-rd. South, u.t. 78 
OR EES Se ; 

Leyton.—137, Capworth-st., f., r. 19/...... 

By Stimson & Sons. 

Peckham.—Goldsmith’s-ter., f.g.r.’s 60/., rever- 

ED aa aeu gens skerceacss ees : 
Goldsmith-rd., a plot of land, f. .............. 
Marmont-rd., f.g.r.'s 642., reversion in 59} yrs 
Marmont-rd., f.g.r.’s 642., reversion in 304 yrs 
Fenham-rd., f.g.r.’s 242. 108., reversion in 56} 

Rie ah a dekhs cher dnkastincs cesses. : 
83, Summer-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 4/. 6s., r. 35/.. 

St. Pancras.—Seymour-st., &c., f.g.r. 45/., rever- 

EES SE ETE EE Ee 

Fulham.—Settrington-rd., f.g.r. 332., reversion in 

> 95 Me Tage of SekeW set debese'cv os ne sivas. 

New Southgate.—High-rd., fig. rents 35/. 6s., 

DOP ENE MOR, Noida doiccksiccocrcascsecs 

By Futver, Moon, & Futcer (at Croydon). 

Croydon.—z2, Sydenham-rd., area nearly half-an- 

Me eee ER eh ota Sh bas os sec cvaccesss 

Se MEE, ac ore wc cecses ces 

SR eee lt AeA?” Sere 

By W. AsHMo_e (at Iford). 

Ilford, Essex. — 20, 21, and 22, Ley-st., u.t. 66 yrs., 

WB, BEFS na cceidcceeseescicse seve ceessecece 

Ky Rawuins & Co. (at Ilford). 

Ilford, Essex.—New-rd., 10 plots of building land 
Herbert-rd., 44 plots of building land.......... 
North-rd., 42 plots of building land .......... 
High-rd., ro plots of building land .......... : 

By SterHen P. WALTER (at Maidstone). 

Larkfield, Kent.—A freehold house and 1 

COREE vic occ ce sicesvesesecccsesesscncacs 
A plot of building land, f. ...........02+-+--:- 

East Malling, Kent.—The Heath, 11 freehold 


cottages 
Snodland, Kent.—13 to 18, Oxford-st., f. ....-... 
Burham, Kent.—Baker-st., two freehold shops .. 
Baker-st., nine freehold cottages .........----> 

March 9.—By Bearp & Son. 
Westbourne Pk.—37, Lancaster-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., 
Bev. TOL, Te GOL, ce sscccsereneecesccercrerces 
Paddington.—39, Fearnhead-rd., u.t. 63} yrs., 8-1 
hy Me 
Kilburn.—a2, Victoria-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., gt. 
Bd. 108., C.F. SOL ce ceeccecccecssccererrteeres 
Bayswater.—164,  petcareatan u.t. 42 yTs., 
LT. 1Qdey Cols QSLe we cererecececereces ore 
oc Rade eaton, ut. §r yrs., gr, &c., 64, 
Fo Bth, coccccveccccccssccccces Bae Maaneeves 
By Grant, Wuietpvon & Co. 

Kentish Town.—66 to 74 (even), Carlton-rd., u.t. 
51 yrs., g-r- 304, Fr. 164 . 
68 to 74 (even), Carlton-st., u.t. 51 yTs., 8.1 24% 
rt 


PerrrrerrT et Ltt aL ie 


By Towers, Extis, & Co. 

Hyde Pk.—34, Porchester-sq., u-t. 43h yrs., gt 
qutliiet se; Dime, ai yo 7, 
Bo Oe a8 By GA. Wisxinsow & Sox 
Strand.—No. 426, aren 945 ft., f., ¥. 3000. ----.-: 
City of London.—178, Aldersgate-st., f., r. 180%... 

B é. Pratt & MARSLAND. 
Sydenham. —Sydenham-rd., the Old House estate, 
Arr) A) a 

By Drivers scm tad 

lloway.-— , Hampden-rd., - ---: 
- T Acad ape | yrs., gr. 67. 65.51. 384, 

By J. W. Mortey & Letts. 
Holloway.—132, Junction-rd, u.t. 51 yrs., BF 1% 


Muuert, Booxer, & Co. 

Hyde Park.—30, Cleveland-sq., u.t. 494 yt) 8 
bBo ssoscese Sa Ce ywag puaeeceeseseees 
gens By Scosett & Lake. 


Wood Grose. 4and ¢, Clumber-ter., 


aap eeeenere ne eerecses eee° 
aeeeeeeere 


+ Pever & Mites. . 
Bache Brighton Brewery, c, wit 


u.t. 794 


eeeeseere 


seeeoeerrre® 


. 10,100 


44% 


25,000 


8 
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58 and 
43, U3 


Tottenh 
59. 

Stoke N 
Old 
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cotta 
By 


High-r 


Notting 


Z.Eey 


Norwood. 


land, 


Chicheste 


12, 33, | 


Notting } 
&ey 3 
Hackney. 
r. 504, 


Harrow-o 


ark, 
Wealdstor 
162. 1 


St. Paner: 


Hornsey. - 
424... 


Sydenham 
choo 


By 
Croydon. 

144. | 

20, 2 2,4 

Ma 

Greenwich 


Regent's F 
St. 15 


Notting H 
67 yrs. 
Holloway, 


,, Ut. 6x 
P oplar.—g 
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25,000 


2,000 
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40,0 


5,28 


f Streatham.—2s, Christchurch-rd., f. 
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son & Fisuer (at Willis’s Rooms). 
180/., ut. s ys, 


By Rosin 
Hampstead—Belsize-sav » bgt. 
es iger. 180., ‘ast. gr yrs., gr. ‘tos... 
Belsize ‘a Gardens, 6.75 140/. u.t. 52 yrs, 
: i ig. ty at $8 YS ad. .. 3 
~osshie! 62., u.t. 52 g.r. é 
: He ee Side, Freehold Ware- 
Hastings, Premises, area 2,600 ft., r. 40d......... 
By THoMAS MARTIN & Son (At Exeter). 
sao Devon.—Colleton Crescent House, f. .... 
By Riotey & Hottis (at Brighton). 
Brighton.—2 and 24, Black Lion-st., f., r. 722. . 
eal 55, Hanover-ter., f., tr 
March 13.—By R. W. Mann & Son. 


Knightsbridge. ne eville-st., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 52. 
Ps By H. J. Bromuey. 
Fores Hill.—34 to 40 (even) Devonshire-rd., f.r. 
rchire-rd., a plot of Freehold Land ...... 
been —12, 20 to 26 (even), Deronda-rd., u.t. 
634 yTSs S-r Gthig Be BBG wovccvccrvecvecses 
Tulse HO. —8, 10, 13 to 19 (odd), Perran-rd., u.t. 
79} YtSy B.t- 394. $e, Te Weed vies weds eyes 


By Davip Burnett & Co. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields.—42, Saree; area 
tre tanh ye 
tstone- 
Bh. -123 Spent 127, Holland Park-av.. 
ut. 58 yrs, g.r. 652, 7. 2852. ... 
Marylebone —27, 28, 29, _ 30, Huntsworth- “ter., * 
u.t. 58 y7S., BT. 
Ealing.—22, 24, 26, and 28 The Mail, f., ft * 3602. 
7A, “1 to 23 (odd), The Grove, &.% % 
3 and 60, Baker’s-lane, £,, r. zu. Ph eS 
‘3, Uxbridge-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 20/., r. 852. . 
By Wrirorp & Dixons, 
jo and 40, Somerford-grove. f., r. 


sete rere eerne Sewer eerene 


Tottenham. 
Suk” Newington.—18, St. Jede-st., also “The 
Old Mother Goose”’ b.-h., area 1,900 ft., f. .. 

By Tuomas Woops (at Epsom). 

Epsom,  Reseoay —Linton’s-lane, two copyhold 
cottage residences and 1a. 2r. 19p., r. 46¢. 8s. 
By Atrrep Ricuarps (at nia gg 

Tottenham.—15, Church-rd., f., r. 404. 

on, Monae, 8 ccodaius <a vidasiae te veccce 
Asplins-rd., a plot of building land, f........... 
Stamford- rd., a block of building land, | eer 


March 14.—By Jones, Lana, & Co. 
Enfield Highway. — Eastbourne House and 
Collier's cottages (four) at rear, f., r. 1417. 
Lee.—Lee Park, i-g. 352, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. a sct. 
High-road, i.g.r. 182, u.t. st¢yrs., g.r. 62. 
‘ ; By E. & A. Swain. 
Notting Hill.—sq4, Lansdowne-rd., u.t. 514 yrs., 
Gilighes 19K Cis tas elidcecknch cndheecss cs 
; By W. N. WiLLoucuey. 
-— ramon: -road, two asaeg of building 
and, 


By Wvatr & Son (at Chichester). 
Chichester, Sussex.—33 and 34, Washington-st., f. 
12, 13, 16, and 17, Victoria-rd., f....ccccecccses 
March 15.—By H. J. Buiss & Sons. 
Notting Hill—89, Elgin-cres., u.t. 51} yrs., g.r., 
&c 172, 28., e.1. 6 
— —1, Gore-rd., 
r. 504 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


teem eeneee 





By Crarxe & CHARLES. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middl “Py — Roxbo: h 

Park, Roxborough House, f., wewperes 

Wi ealdstone, Middlesex = alia. ter., f.g.r. 

162, 108., reversion iN 99 Yrs. ...........seece 
Deverett & Hitt. 

St. Pancras. —184, 9 barren Me Osan ce 


By Puttutes, Lea, & Co. 
wr Sia Glebe-rd., u.t. gt} YES.» Br. 72., €.¥. 


oe ee 
eee ee ee es 


‘ By Stimson & Sons. 
ydenham.—Sydenham Park-rd. -, the peeeian 
School, and nearly 1 acre, f.,r. 200/. . 
9 and 1, at Hill-gardens, u.t. 75 yrs. 9 ‘gr. 
PERT or ccrasacadadercsnesad vats verdes 





Brixton, —88, Bishop’s-rd., u.t, 6r 
yrs., g.r. 64. 6s., 
. er, 962, with goodwill, fixtures, Ag Te i 
battersea.—27, 33, and 55 Arthur-st., ut. Ieee. 
yrs., g-r. 62. 6s, 
II, Ita, and 13, 
YG Tie Ws sa nasnencknsy Adib ee ck 
—e at, Hoxton-st., f., r. 842. 108. . 
By GenpLe '& Price (at Croydon). 
30, 32, 34, - 36, ee, fs t. 


Corer ereeseeseces 


Ho 


Croydon. 
44d, 


eee eee ees 


March 16. ee Harps & Decabice 
Greenwich, > eet fy ®. 282, ras... .. 
Mitxar, Son, & Co. 


Regent's Paw? 
75 and 77, ° 
beaks, te 77, Park-rd., u.t. 9 yrs., 


Notting Hill. 3 By Ripe & —— 
67 yrs, gar. — 3375 e-grove, u.t. 


By Winnaun & Cinava. 
Helloway, *t02, 104, and 106, Hangerford- rd., 
Poplag at Es g.r. 182, 18s., r. 1082. .... 

ar—9a to 98 (even), eee North-st., “ut. 
mi Yrs., g.r. 15d,, re aT 16s. . 
Cash east India Dock-rd., fi, r. 

ning Town.—67 and 69, B 


ee eeeeenee 





Bar wi 
pe Winstead-st., f.g.r. 72Z., reversion in 


tees 
A weee SOO Ome ee em en eeeeeee 


or a Hang these lists.— 
thee ground-rent ; ©. for 


t unexpired 


£3,209 
39213 


25453 
245 
274 
645 
725 


1,050 
459 


4,000 


2,120 
300 


2,005 
2,185 
2,80> 
1,620 
4,010 
39700 
8,110 
3,940 


59° 
1,030 


35125 


1,000 
700 
310 


100 
710 


24500 
720 
250 


7o0 


260 
440 


49° 


500 


1,650 


1,§59° 


480 
1,825 


270 


735 


2,200 
2,095 


290 


395 


ccccces 14980 


F.g.r. for freehold 
rent; a for 
“rent ; r. rent ; 
copyhola ; for leasehold ; e.r. for 
term p.a. for per 


; } St. for street ; rd. foc read; sa, for 
sre; pl for place ; ter for terrace ; cres. ier dicots : 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 











WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
s. d. 
bay soso ph : first yellow deals... ~ 10 0 
Second te eeesceccccccssusme 16 0 9 
Third do CR eececercesccsccccces 13 0 Oo 
pon es 30S., and rss. less res- 
Petersburg rat yellow deals iveuse 25° @>8 
1210 0 
2 00 
g 10 o 
Io oOo 9 
100 
400 
I1z10 9 
iris o 
respectively, 
Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted yellow deals coce 88 0 O 
meee, 108. and 5s. less respec- 
ively. 
Whitewood, 5 to ro per cent. less. 
Rgeeegne moon second yellow battens.. 8 o 0o 
eveee Cocnccceccceen JF IS @ 
pe ate to 
Whitewood, ros. . 
mem 9 — Deck sin per 
SRN BENE Adtihcdakcecacescen e115 o 
Peet eeeeseresssesseee oi2 90 
St. Lawrence 1 Pine’ “deals, ~ per 
1st, Bright and ep sapien a1 00 
” ” ents... 14 0 9 
” pee 16 90 0 
"4 ” oddments.. 11 0 0 
ar ” —— ae 10 90 oO 
gh ” idments oe 810 0 
” sizes °° 
9 hn 3 ° (8 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, regular sizes...........000. 10 10 0 
Second wee 915 © 
> ” mere eeseeoees g1o 9 
’ ccenenes 8 O @ 
operon oa 10S., 
7s. 6d., and a 
oe Samed Spruce deals, &c. 9 10 9 
p94 thes battens, and fourths . 900 
Uaies Se States oho 
eescces seecesesesssess IE GO DO 
m yyy Ir o 
st yellow: oo ee to 6 
x Seesaw % wee 10 0 
” ” oo” 1t€ 2.0. 9 0° 
” ” aise cose 9 90 
ite ° 8 oO 
a by 64 & 7in. elhaa yellow 7 9 
white 7 6 
4 by 6}and 7 in. rst ‘yellow and 
white (grooved, tongued, and " 
by 7 in. ‘and yellow and 
de hes they aebibekedanéeee 7 6 
@ by Nays Rabe 1st yellow and 
goyepacde cath oe 6 6 
y 64 and 7 in. 2 low 
7 aie * SEER eRe 6 0 
Narrower widths at ro per cent. less. 
whey ag geome, les Gan 
Oreeig ced Mens Fir Timber— 
per load 
Best middling ...........0..«. 315 0 
Good middling and Second...... 3 5 0 
Conan ondtinn. Pesanetacceen’ 2::@..0 
po ee 3°00 
Swedish and Norwegian Balks .. — 210 0 
Baltic Oak Timber— 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 315 © 
po See etatiathiatentesace $C © 
Quebec Timber per load 
Vallee Pin@scpccccccccccncoseee § O O 
Gedéncnentomaneocomersen § 35 © 
TE ake Gb ettipcuueeedicucecscen 655 78 
esneedebevechecesstzenmcs 69 88: -@ 
Bath... cccccccs snttosccehenesees 3 9 © 
New Brunswick, &c., Birch ...... 3 5 © 
American Pitch Pine Timber...... 317 6 
Wainscot, log, 18 cubic 
fcantine sneered | sominat{ 310 0 
Breck  cocccccccccess 215 0 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 
Petersbur pine nmash cons Hine £6 @ 
a and iS cs 410 0 
Norway Poles, per ft. run oot 
Se Sac pe laa pipe 
padeasdsdasensces SE OO 
ame! pasbitbekeeconecescce SR 8 S 
Ri bin deVdile gh ones desncece 165 0 © 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 23 o o 
United States, Pipe .......... 37 10 © 
Hogshead, extraheavy and double 
encvcdncceencandccosencs 32 o o 
totien Tele eocceccscess per load 11 10 0 
British Guiana Greenheart ........ 0° 9 9 
cheesy, ou Ot monte 
uras, Cargo average ...... 0 0 ‘ 
cae ae ied. @ O74 
Tabasco, do. ...ccccccccececene 8 O 6 
Mexican, do. sosdcsapcocenseses 8 O 
Panama, do. .....scecsecesmm 98 0 3 
Afvican, d0.......cccscccccsssee @ O 3 
Cabs, do.. Stade Se we 
yy ee ene oo § 
a 
Walnat, American ean 030 
(planks and ine 28's 
eek , per foot ro 8 es 
Bens PCT TOM. acisesccacee 6 0 0 
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® The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks, Ten per cent., approximately, should 


be added im order to arrive at the current trade prices. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
& 





: s. 
var eres, ¢ 
Sequoia (Cal ‘cate redwood), oy ise 
bhvda6ueudecuananen a 
Whitewood, Ames avacad Cogs) or 
boards)... o 1 
es 09 e - @'6 
eeeee aaa o 1 
”  sadlinddatkenenes » o2 
—— a: fe) o 2 
= Spars each, fresh and 
Lancewood spars, ordinary tofair.. 9 
Degame Daeuetctenensiascces @ 3 
P METALS. 
RON—Pig, in Scotland ...... 
Bar, elsh, in London a rg 
Do. do. at ‘works i in Wales...... 10 
PR Sta ordshire, in London... 15 
PPER—Brit: and « 80 
Set 
— SATORGB nc ccccwccccccsceee 86 0 
SUED s van nian eoncataers.e 8 5 
YELLow Magra wencmcececcseeIb, 6d. 
ae encetOB 16 15 
ne bene ae EER ao no 0000 : 17 , 
and upwards ili 





15 oz. thirds ..... Sinnacadedevs 2} 
eT. aes mane 2d. 
WN SMIID 66 dib-ns <a ctacenkans 3d. 
peel MM cwwtccrcdscnevnen 2}d. 
WU IINO os ceiccconncvaceaus 4d. 
~~ fourths HMubataneeacnaesel 34d. 
GE NO Ne icceccsweciacecs sd. 
ge GNU aie can ananeacees 4h 
Fluted sheet, 15 02. ............ 2 

2s $9 BB coccsviccsss BE 


OILS, &c. 


Raw en Oil in pipes, perton.. 26 


a in drums, per al. 

Boiled ; pn 7 
- »» in drums, per gal. 

Tar—Stockhoim.........+.. barrel 

PE Rthcinachicehenceanes 

Turpentine, in barrels, per cwt. 
in drums, per gal. 


Genuine Ground English W hite 
Gn cénecathcabnnisnbaesaens 
OO” 22 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt. .. 


BRICKS, &c. 


s. 
Hard Stocks .... 31 
Rough Stocks and 


oe OEE — @ w “ 
Smooth Bright 
Facing Stocks.. 58 o ,, ee 
Shigpers ....c00- ae is 
Flettons.......... 29 6 -s 
Red Wire Cuts .. 34 © ,, ss 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 ,, ve 


Staffordshire 86 9 ” ” 
Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 


84 Oo », ” 
Best White Glazed 


34 
Double Headers.. 320 0 ,, ” 


- in pipes, per ton. 23 


-eOaanceod 


cecoc 


& 2 
° ° 
9 to) 
? ° 
4 ° 
9 ° 
3 ° 
9 ° 
3 ° 
° ° 
° ° 
° ° 
° ° 
t ° 
° 7 
S 9 
o 4, 
o 8: 
o 82 
o 687 
° ° 
° -) 
° ° 
6 ° 
° 

° 

° 

21 

° 

135 
139 

° 

° 


ecooooc coo 


eo°o 


“se wre 
eo coon. 
, 


eaueeen 
woocoo 


o+™n 
eoo 


r) 
©0000000 


eo 
°° 


sooo 


“oe 


eoo°ceo 
eeocomo0fa 


eceoocoodo 
ecoeooaoocoeco 


eco 
e@oo 


o per thousand alongside, in river, 


Best Di Salt 

Glazed Stretchers 

and Headers .. 240 © ,, oe ‘a a 
= and Bull- 

ceeees «2 280 O » ” * ” 

Double Headers.. 230 o per thousand at railway depot. 
Seconds ity 

White and Dipped 

t Glazed .... 40 © per thousand less than best. 

Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 © per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .............. 6 4: = - 
Best Portland Cement ........ 34 ©O perton ad 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 © 


Nors.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


” 


” 


12s. od. per yard, delivered, 


acne . per ft. cube, deld. rly, depét. 


charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ......... 

Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 
STONE. 
s. d. 

Ancaster in blocks 

Bath 99 coee 3 ” 

Beer si have : by ” 

Grinshill 10 ” 


Brown Portland in blocks ° 2 “4 
Da Dale ‘~ 2 1} ” 


Red bill pee 25 oe 
Red Mansfield ,, 2 44 a 
Hard York 3 2 to a 
” ” 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 

(under 40 ft. sup.) 

——— 6 in, Rubbed Ditto.. 
” ” 3 in, sawn both sides 
slabs (random a— 
” ” 3 in. self-faced Ditto 


s. d. 
7 


2 


3 


° 9 


” 
9 
” 
” 
% 


” 


per ft. super. 
at rly. depot. 


” 


” 


[See also page 305. 
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PRI! 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) ane 
x10 
Bee ee Ie aed aaa he ‘ ef 
6x = 
x10 
CONTRACTS. E, 
x10 . 
hit aan ck SE peranaes ee = 46x 8 
x10 F 
Natare of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Tenders to 
be delivered box 8 
ORG WOE, | cicnni civtentggapaniskicanicsiniiielianeenaoreinns St. Giles’ a 4 WOES iscisiscicss Offices, 197, High Holborn, W.C 
*8toneware Pipes secconocapspicpapenronces| AMOUR UDC. .-cccncetsaics © saris 5 Cox , Town Hall, sewer a te ies. bo 

Refreshment Building, lta WEE nao oe cneeynicare Bradford Seneonion waded i Cox, Cit Civil Bagtocer St aaebe Hall... 4 , 27 

Cast-Iron Pipes, &c. fle SR 3 re Corpe hag o Gouge Offices . ae Bes pl 

Flags, Setts, Cement, &c., Accrington... yton-le-Moors “ A. Dotigeon, Surveyor, Co Coun: ye pabbaabeniehtedecniasniess ‘1 ipa 

“Road Materials... senor. Caesarean sone Bromley UD. ... sees The Clerk, Counell Offices = ere ptoneeaeccnnte . ? oe 
|\*Widening, &c., of Burnt Ash-lane and Nichol-lane ... 0. « ‘ . f ip ai 
*Road Making and Paving Works ..........:..ccsese-sese0-- Wilhendem D.C ve senenn _| 0: Glande Thobson, Eni Engines bite Oss, Kilburn 7.0". ie 
*Wood Paving... dpltasieicch weapon Hackney Ves sree] Chief Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney imac Mar.” 

UII coca, sibtsmmnnnessl Secale: shecchssoalcct sotasesmer-stane Middl rongh 1 School Board Mitchell Architect, 36, ‘Albert-rd., Middleabrough do. 
|"Kerbing, Channelling, Paving, &C. ............scsssse-eeees Hackney Vestry ..............00ssesee Chief Su a Hackne’ Raise ra 
Cottages, Banwell, Somerset.............-.-.c.-0-00c000| anes - Powell, Civil Engineer, 3, Unity-street, Bristol do. 

Additions to School, Lockwood, near Huddersfield . sonuserotons ’ 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield dp. R. M. | 

Surveyor’s Materials ..............:00.:csccseeserees | Gateshead Corporation. ............... x WIE ih catinllbc tennant csests<hdovantosis vies seronsc. yo 1. RH. ( 

‘Additions to Hospital, hese .| Bootle (Lancs. ) — ebesccai " ‘ 

Tramway Rossil Park ............. .| Glasgow Co: tion seteeeees NOTE.- 

Dispensary Residence, Gurraneby................++. ‘| Cork Union Guardians... isi nd paper 

*Extension of Buildings, Electric me Station .| Chester Corporation............-.-s0c00 Wi. Bescich, “Architect, x en eg ‘Chester uthors, 

Church and ckworth, near Newcast] i Sea E. Ri ehardson, 13, H pur-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ... We cami 

Residential Flats, Kennington-road, § . : Pee | Waring & Nicholson, ye ts, 38, Parliament-street, 8.W.. ations. 

Bridge and A .| Lanchester & Hexham B.D.C. ......| J. E. Parker, C.E., Post Office Chambers, Newcastle-onTyne ; Letters ¢ 
| Ad@itions to Electric Stine Seetion .| Chester Corporation. ..................0 H. Beswick, "architect, Newgate-street, Chester hich have 
| Bricks, Pipes, Cement, &c., Aylesbury .| Bucks. County Council .............. R. J. , Surveyor, une | Hall, Aylesbury ... : DESIREL 
| Granite (16,000 tons), Aylesbury.............. do. 0. We are. 

Farmhouse, Low Foulshaw, near Kendal A Wiss OE Bs WIN 30k cs oeeiss J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal .................... AL i iving addz 
| Chapel, Carnkie, Wendron, Cornwall ... os Rn agra 3 8. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth .. Mar. 31 pt 
| Hospital, Laundry, &c................ ....5 .| Cheadle (Staffs.) Guardians ........ -| Chapman & Snape, Architects, 5, Lad- lane, Newcastlo-under. “Lyn ne do. Senter * 

Fireclay Works, — near Halifax... . sesseseveces > Sie 344, Great wee ey road, Bradford . do, the Bait 

Technical Institute............sersesses-ssesssereeee or] Prateek WTC. asa. ciescsseisssasinvin’ J. ns House, Dartford «0.0... do a 
| ok elem ae ccesamcsd 2% tsa W. Drew & Son, Architects, Vietoria-strect, Swindon... do. vn 
| Ce URI, ne icemermsnennl fof): selbmeenliel J. Howse, Workii do ve 
| Abattoir, d&c., Cleveland-road.........ccccceseccesseseeneenssnees Wolverhampton capi bei J. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Town, Hall do. All com 

Auction Mart, dic., Belfast ........-.s.ccscssssecsecesseessscssoee Hume & Gray . secsssserceree | LOUNG & , tects, Belfast nite rae atters she 
| Cast-Iron Pipes, Pontyc RR MEMOIR: . virsanrtsosonsoeses Garw Water Company......... ....... A. J. Laurence, te} poe Vea SF Gla ass Ree etadsicbs. do. ee 
| Heating Works, &c., at Workhouse .........-c0c0e-ecsesnee: Athlone Guardians ...............60 P. J. Civil Engineer, Athlone... ....... do, re 
| SOMME MCN I a, ssreccnnscnecereseseel] 5 5 edbeailbued Cc. F. L. & Son, Architects, Halifax... do, _ 
\*Engineering Works, Elm-grove, Peckham... ; narrow roe gene Board ......| Offices, Victoria Embankment slide cciibk <> Ti eebemisnisiecssone se April 2 
| School near Crumlin, MOM, ...........+.ssceeseesseresereceeseneee Trevethin School Board ............... Lansdowne & een’ Teck Bank Crmbrs., Newport, Mon do. 
| ibvieis CREE TEE Ce ho, wainsisiinescanasenntbsersnesnaiiia Devonport Corp. (E. L. oe ered sous Engineer, Technical aaa, Devonport i do. 

‘*Alterations to Public Baths, Queen’s-road, Bayswater| Paddington Vestry .................+008 Vestry Surveyor .............6...:.c00 leaked - do. 

'*Road Materials, Broken Granite, Forage, Di sicensaat TOCRONMENE TDG a. esacsivcccieseves The Clerk, 712, ie, High -road, gl a a April 3 (Commun 
“Broken Granite and other Go0d8  ...........:-ssecesseecsssee Southgate U.D.C ‘iuus..| Sarveyor, Council Offices, Palmer's Green. N........ .............. do hould 3 
"Recta, TUR VIRE, GG. coc sccves vivccsccsconcéecconesssssgececsee Lewisham Board of Works ......... — Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford ............... do. + hale , 
[Mortuary esas Glas oA E RUREG f wiiihiobanasabbhodoaesiSiene -Schake Acton District Council ............... 3.6, Su Council Offices, 242, High-street, Acton ............... do. sblish Ten 

Street Works, Queen’s-road, HC. .............ccerceeeeeseeees Bury St. Edmund’s Corporation ... mith, Surveyor, ape do, the build 
| House at Infirmary, MI ices cdssdssvbhctssitestusluhas West Derby Guardians ............... Cleaver, Brougham-terrace, West Derby-road, Liverpool do. ents of Te 

Additions te Gchows, PUNE secicecssiccconsceestnccs] «(went owenen 5. W, Taylor, Architect, Neweastle-on-Tyne ............0000ce do. given, nor 

Hotel, Shop, &c., Liskeard, Cornwall .......ccccccccscec| | ceesensesces H. W. Collins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth......................... do 100, unles 

| Additions to Station Offices, | RRR Cr een G. W. & Midland Railway Cos. ...| W Clower, Midland Station, i oo suheiicnse sno ensens do. ; ons.] 
|*Making- ~ 3. Roads and Footways ......-.:ccccsssss-esescs. Greenwich Board of Works ......... Offices, 141, Greenwich-road, Greenwich ................0. ccseecse. April 4 * Den 
——— Storm Water Outfall ...........cccssesccscesse Hove Corporation ... ......0...sesssseees Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, EERE ER do. otes 
PRIN I Sis c5 shai apna seep nenbensabsocdsnierensetsnnked do. "do do. 
| Villa, 2 INNIS caisnt Uudhansvencvnbnsnondaccnisontsnc Dv. Bh TI oi cisicssnievetsdcucoantee W. C. Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halifax ............ ....... do. CROYDC 
| Walls, d&c., at Cemetery .........cscssssscssesssssssessesersece, eee Ek | Se ae eee C. A. Branford, Surveyor, © -terrace, Bicester ...........0.0..0.. do. ite off 
|B I, 1S iletiialaeeeiniedi nocetsnasasganneapiacedninandninied Hambledon R.D.C ousssdeceoneaees oj L. Lunn, Surveyor, 36, High- street, Guildford .................... do. shite 5 
Lecture STE TOE ccccecctiaai sia . © © | sebinestiens M. A. Bentuess, C Civil Engineer, Richmond- street, » Londonderry April CANOE, A 

Shed, W Blackwood-grove, Halifax ......)  §«sanenseesees Northgate, Halifax .. April 6 tle Bros, 

Waterworks, Aughrim, Rathdrum ......cccccc} 00 eee B. Manni ae momen. Ireland | ... wages Fa . H. Whitei 

“Stoneware Pipe Sewer... . ...cc.-scsssssesssssssssssssevserececes ieee TER isn cincseonseraeatin Engineer, Counell Offices, Southwood-iane, Hizhgate, N. ...... April 9 unnell & C 
\*Electricity Station and Destructor House.................. Maidstone U.D.C.  .........0.00006... em rveyor, Palueedow, a do. budleigh | 
| Three Reserv: Walshaw Dean bimoalh eabeesousnitetinda Halifax Corporation......... ........... ill & Sons, Engineers, 3, Victoria-street, S.W.................. do. » Pearce 
| School, Blaina, ag setsesseeaeeseesessveseesss| ADeryatwith School Board .......... 2, i. Architec tect, A Abercarn, MOM. ...cs.-s.scs0. ssseeose-- do. lator I 
| Goods Shed Extension, ‘York Dock Belfast Harbour Commissioners . | G. F L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Belfast ....................... do. W. rooker 
| Hospital, Moss Side, near Lytham Fylde Joint Hospital Committee ———_s arrison, Architects, Accrington .... do, Harr 
Hotel and Two Villas at Godwich, Fishguard ,........ ee me rp Estates Co., Ltd... ——— & Me arly , Princes-street, Storey’s- gate, ‘Westminster do. 
|*Water Supply ani ‘i sesdiyet! MOUMEEOR BTRGS.. ks..5. ctis J. Winship, eer, IN ila dakscsscaesdeahoos -ecoscoseee pril 10 

| Sanatorium, near Frodsham . ...| Liverpool Consumption Ho Hosp.Com.| Willink rs hie tects, 14, Castle-street, Liverpool do. DROG 
* Artisans’ Dwellings, RO SRS West Ham Council ..................... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West ONS SECS RE do. HE 
*Making-up and Pavin Wandsworth Bridge-road Walbindt Vewteg -i:<is.csecsssed cedsics Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W....... ‘ April 11 rewery, for 
“Underground Conveniences... ........ do. do. do. edk. Shaw 
“Cast-Iron Water Pipes and Fittin Cotecsineg U. DG, ood. .c0itetssiciccscns Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Coleraine, Ireland April 14 homas Creg 

Additions, &., to ce, Cork. Office of Works ...... ....| H. Williams, Office of Public Works, Dublin April 17 
*Enlargement of Head Post Office, Brighton H.M. Office of Works ....| Office of Works, Storey'a Gate, S.W.. .................. April 18 or constru 

Boilers, &c., at Electric Lighting Station .. Dublin Corporation .. ....| R. Hammond, Civil Engineer, 64, Victoria-street, April 26 
*Technical Institute... csecccseoue Dartford U.D.C.... .. . ...... Ssedkeckbead Clerk, Sessions H House, Dartford .... ......scccceeccevee No date 
*New Theatre, Llandudno, North Wales.. G. A. Humphre Architect, III ciiaitibiisshiseceisscvdcvesscveveen do. 

oe ay wh readin tctm W. Robinson, WRI. casos: . nwees do. 

tore Rooms cliffe-street, Nottingham ..... is Sands & Walker Architects, ‘Angel-row, Nottingham................. do. 

Sewage Tanks, &c., Wadsley |......ccc0.. esos... es J. W. Cotterill, Wadsley Asylum, Sh Shemiald . Lh EE do 

poe gm Church, Ashford, Middlesex............... ik Hall, Architect, 19, ty Ni ree do. 

Sho; idence, &c., Fetewell, Norfolk ........ ..... 7 L. ¥. leton, Architect, Se a oe had Scina’s ‘Lynn salhian hanes do. 

Additions to St. Mary’ Church, Pemberton, nr. Wigan ‘ Heaton & Co., *architects, King-street, Wigan ......00....s do. 

Three Houses, Stanley, CO, UPHAM .. cesserssssvesecserees Mr. H. Hardy T.E. , Architect, Stanley .............. aia ckBaagabiosivies do, 

ow Sousts, & Stanley, co. Durham ..................0000000. Messrs. Lum] a Re do. - 

OE OD oi f.bsnsiccssctnscecanvineitacesbsasblabe Banbury G DOE Sscvcdicvcinsecrivess w. o Mills, Architect, Horse Fair, Banbury sonsnnend aeepennctent 0. 

CO UE ROU, io licsiie RE OO es H. W , Architect, Hopwood Hall , Halifax IE SLED + RNS do. 

Retort House, &c., Emsworth occ] | F. Swinburne, Archi WES WOPth . ..0..2.0.nceossecscoonsssccserssesseseess do. 
| Four Houses, ttl p MMO, ceiscscseccccsensesuesf >” sensantnens T. Wild, pa eg es e, ne, Hollingworth road, Littleborough...........| 40. 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 





*Clerk of Works 





*Borough Surveyor and es Ing MOPseeensernen 

“Inspector of Buildings, &c. .. pes ‘stobinsaidies 

ME MUD irises si ak oscseccessvsevecerensssocsese 

Mang POARE ...040000...20sercese0e-c.000000 

bey sae itectural Assistants ............ eoese 
Quantity ying Assistants 
































++} 82. 3a. week | be 2 | 
|| Yeon, dee ss] Al | 
yer do. an aanies | = 7 | 
1602, ad annum each | | 






hed villa 
H. D. F 
















Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xix. 
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gene LID * 
PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


SLATES, 
‘ 4 sd. 
D. in ast blue Bangor. 11 § Oper 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
— » 10150 ” ”» 
6x 8 best 9 26 ” ” 
x0 best bine P ; 1018 © 
doc nn - ” ” 
6x 8 ” 600 ” ” 
» ka un- 
sia Bac 11 26 ” ” 
6x 8 fs ” 615 0 ” ” 
t green 
saat apes em con 10 Oo »” ” 
Gx 8 ‘ ” 512 6 » » 
TILES. 
s. d. 


in red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 3,000 at rly. depét. 
wand valley tiles... 3 6 per doz. ‘ia a 
Pest Broseley tiles ...+++++ 47 6 per 1,000 pe i 

Hip and valley tiles.... 4 © per doz. i eae 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. M. (Amounts should have been stated).—J. & W., 
1. R.H. (Too late; next week). 

{OTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
be cow! at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
- thot S$. 
rye undertake to return repected communi- 

communications (beyond mere news items) 

priya Te duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. ts 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
iving 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
jven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
» type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
All communications regarding literary and artistic 

ers should be addressed to THE EDITOR 3 those 
ating to advertisements and other eet business 
tters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
¢ to the Editor. 



















TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
bould be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
t later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. -B.—We cannot 
ublish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ents of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
100, — in some exceptional cases and for special 
pasons, 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





















CROYDON.—For distempering, pamting, &c., at the 
nion offices, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. F. West, 
chitect, Surveyor to the Board of Guardians :— 


stle Bros. ....£333 0 © | G. Wales ...... 4t55 0 0 
| H. Whiteing.. 290 0 o| W. H. Baldwin 186 10 o 
unnell & Co,.. 285 0 o| F. W. Sedgwick 154 © o 
budleigh Bros. 219 3 4| Umlandt & 

). Pearce .... 194 © | Nicholl .... 150 0 0 
yollaston Bros. 190 © ©| Strange & Sons 149 0 oO 
-Brooker.... 175 © ©| J. Tofield...... 97 10 o 
.W. Harris .. 164 0 0 





DROGHEDA.— For additions, &c., to Drogheda 

rewery, for the C. B. & D. Breweries Co., Lim. Mr. 

edk. Shaw, architect, 20, Laurence-street, Drogheda :— 

homas Creaser..£584 0 0o| B. McDonnell, 

c : Bull Ring* ..£s510 0 0 

or constructional portions only, and does not include 
squares, tanks, &c.] 





DROGHEDA (Ireland). — For the erection of six 
reungs and shops, Stockwell-lane, for Mr. John Leland. 
Po Shaw, architect, 20, Laurence - street, 


F Roche.. ........ 41,687 | B. Collins ........ £1,120 






 Smallen & Son .... 1,393] P. McCann, Lau- 
Mc Bivsseis 1,349] rence - street, 
Gogarty ...... +++» 1,200] Drogheda® .... 1,115 





SALIFAX.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
% | viliae, Wheatley, for Councillor E. Turner. Mr. 
Helga architect, Tower-chambers, Silver- 


Masonry, — §, Mi ipper- 
> en, — He cps , bes piviee a 
oinery,—§ ; ‘. 
“iow, eel Greenwood, Booth 
ral &¢.—Wade & Sharpe, Hali- 


Pinme co RON ee resaeregenbesecuaésa’ 248 19 © 
wale’ 


Oo Serco esos escencbeteecse 





= 
bk For the erection of relief o Beeton-street. 
. Holl t Atkinson, architect, 11, Trinity House- 


Recrnigas - Poa the erection of new rectory 
louse, r. - J. Green, architect and surv. 3 
Castle-meadow, Norwich i- 2 Obra: 
S. Hutchins .. £2,913 0 0} E. Willmott & 
re Sects 2,838 & 2 Sons, Cam- 

-S. smith .. 2,72 10 of] bridge* .... £2,486 ° 
J. W.Collins.. 2,593 0 © . _— . 





NORTHFLEET.—For making-up Springfield-road. 
- G. W. Cobham, surveyor, 1, Edwinestreet, Graves- 
end :— 

G. Masters & Co..... £1,540 | W. Wadey 
Thomas Adams .... 1,195 | James C. Trueman, 
ee 1,140| Swanley, Kent* .. 999 





.LONDON.—For re-building Nos. 30 and 32, Ludgate- 
hill, and Nos. 7 and 8, Stationers Hall-court. “Mr. Charles 
Reilly, architect, 23, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. Quantities 
by Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald, of 110, Great Russell- 
street, W.C. 


Mowlem & Co..... £15,682 | Woodward & Co. .. £14,190 


- Carmichael 15,232 | Killby & Gayford.. 13,970 
msiey & Son, Patman & Fother- 
Birmingham .... 14,888 ME can scan 13,961 

Colls & Sons ...... 14,885 | Ashby & Horner .. 13,840 
Dove Bros......... 14,475 | Patrick & Son .... 13,780 
B. E. Nightingale 14,273 | Holloway Bros..... 13,300 





SOUTH SHIELDS.—For extension and alterations to 
Sylverton, Westoe, for Mrs. A. Wadham. Mr. Henry 
Grieves, architect, Albany-chambers, South Shields :— 
WOMMRIN Ee SOR csc civenecesieceaes 41,035 


THETFORD (Norfolk).—For pulling down and re- 

building the Town Hall. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect 

and surveyor, 31, Castle-meadow, Norwich :— 

tE. Willmott & Sons, Cambridge ......47,400 0 0 
}Revised and accepted. Amended estimate. 





WHITCHURCH (near Reading).—For various works 
at Whitchurch, for Mr. J. Foster, Coombe Park, Whit- 
church. Mr, J. S. Dodd, architect, Reading : 


Additions and Alterations to Walliscote. 
Wheeler Bros., Reading* ........ £11,439 10 7 
New Viila. 

Wee eo eck icnreveedcctess - £3,187 15 6 
Farm Buildings, Lower Bowden. 
Wheeler BO sc ceccs devi Sectees £4,558 © 2 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


At the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 


ALLEN-STREET.—Painting exterior and cleaning 
interior :-— 


G. Foxley...... £189 o o| F.Chidley .... £139 15 0 
Bristow & Eat- | W. Hammond™.. 124 © o 
WME be wieue 172 10 


The interior work at this school will be carried out 
between March 31 and April 21; and the exterior work 
between Marsch 31 aud April 28. 





ANCONA-ROAD.—Envecting manual training centre 
for forty boys :— 


305 


SSD 


BLOOMFIELD-ROAD—(Boys).—Re-dividing rooms, 
re-stepping floors, forming new c 
providing an additional! dormer window to ene class-room. 
(Girls)—Re-dividing similar rooms, including re-stepping 
the floors and providing new doorway :— 





G. Bush ............ £895] T. H. Jackson ...... £687 
J. Smith & Sons(Ltd.) 825} D. Gibb& Co. ...... 625 
rar 763 | Thomas & Edge...... 613 
Barrett & Power...... he 2S ee 600 
BOUNDARY-LANE. — Painting interior :— 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. £666 o| G. OS ee £496 © 
. AA ee ...... 650 oe pr @ituaes?” 430 © 
B. E. Nightingale 53: o| H. J. Williams* .. 416 10 





CHURCH-STREET.—Cleaning interior (old and new 
portions :— 


McCormick & Son.... £365 | Barrett & Power .... £226 
G. ee 241 | Stevens Bros. ........ 209 
Unsigned ............ 227 





G. Baskes® ...c.ccces 38 


COMPTON-STREET.—Painting interior and ex- 


tertor :-— 


Williams & Son .. £785 o| W. Hornett ...... £461 © 
Wall & Co. ...... 649 ©} Johnson& Co. .... 439 © 
T. Cruwys........ 64: o| G. Foxley*........ 420 10 


Marchant & Hirst. 624 0 





CLEANING AND PAINTING. — Unless where 
otherwise stated, the interior work at all the schools will 
be carried out between March 24 and April 21, 1900, and 
the exterior work between March 24 and April 28, 1900, 





DAUBENEY-ROAD.— Painting interior :— 


Barrett & Power ..£580 o| J. Kybett......... £370 ¢ 
McCormick & Son.. 575 0} J. F. Holliday .... 358 o 
Snewin Bros. & Co. 495 o/| S.H. Corfield .... 307 © 
W. Shurmur ...... 400 10 | Gy WO  cccesuce: Se 
W. Silk & Son .... 375 0 





ETHELBURGA - STREET.—Painting interior and! 


exterior :— 








R. S. Ronald .. £657 3 11 | Garrett & Son.. £4905 0 © 
Gregory & Co. 509 © E. Flood ...... 390 0 
Bulled & Co. .. 408 | E. B. Tuckes*.. 317 0 © 
FRIERN.— Painting interior and exterior :-— 

Garrett & Son .... £489 0 | E. Triggs ........ £430 10 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 468 o/ Rice & Son 425 © 
og ee ea 450 0/ C. G. Jones* 383 10 
White & Co. ..... « 437 Of 





§FULHAM PALACE-ROAD.—(Iron buildings)—Paint- 
ing exterior and interior :— 


W.R. & A. Hide ..£05 15 | W. Chappell........£90 o 
W. Hammond...... Sh GECLCWE ccccscucee WS @ 





GLENISTER-ROAD.—Painting interior and exterior 
(old and new portions) :— 


S. Musgrove .. £428 6 o| W. Banks...... £39817 6 
, ne ; are ws.» 427 © ©} Hayter& Son.. 382 10 © 
Martin, Wells, | Harry Groves* . 345 © 

Be UBieccceese 3909 0 O| 





KENDER-STREET.— Painting interior :— 


White & Co..... £389 © o| E. Triggs .. 00H} 0 O 
E. Proctor .... 373 0° ©| Harry Groves* 289 2 © 
G. Kemp...... o o| W. Banks...... 25817 6 


360 
Martin, Wells&Co. 349 © © 





LATIMER-ROAD.—Painting interior : 





Smith & Sons, | Maxwell _ Bros., 

Limited ...... £1,704 0 Linstead xc sccc £1,398 16 
W. Downs ...... 1,68¢ o| J. & C. Bowyer.. 1,359 0 
Kirk & Randall 1,649 © | Thomas & Edge 1,319 0 
Rice & Son...... 1,460 o| F. Bull eet tnerée 1,299 0 
E. Proctor ...... 1,438 o| E. Triggs* ...... 15279 © 


Akers & Co. .... 15405 o| 


al Builders, W. Brown......£305 0 
— wasawsd 74 0 O| W. Chappell .. 270 
G. Neal, .....+ 470 © © | Bristow and Eat- 

H.C. Clifton .. 386 o o | WON woes - 235 14 
G. Foxley 33t 0 Of 








Janae). 8. laut co 3, £1,060 0 © 

wun). Meee se oF 

Pee eon k , 235 9 © 

“daters.— Smith & Hunter ........ Ss B- 
[All of Hull} 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


Supply of the following articles, on running contracts :—Varnish, brushes, pumice stone, Xc. : 


Aisin | manda, pO8igg T.RW. G-B. | xicane | JM (mein 
ials Co | Spence & . ‘armiloe, ent “Marke.| Proc & Clark, 
Materials. 5 i 'Co., Ltd. & — Led. Caen. & Clarke | & Co. eee 
s. d e @. s. d s. d. s. d. s d. om « - d 
Pumice stone .. percwt. 36 0 19 © 16 0° 12 0 pia 15 7% 3 
Varnish, hard drying (Church Ki a supa 
om ee ti : r gall. 5 6 49 ° 60 ; 7 # 9 © § 4. 
Brushes (8-0 poe per o *6o 0° 60 9g? 60 9 76 0 3 3 > 74 . 
i *s make } z= F g 
eit ugar och *o 3% © 45, 0 4 o 4b 6° 3hy | 2 ial Sat . $ 
No.4.. oe - ” *o ai ° 2 o § ° 54 ° its : bf b32 “2 
No. 5 os fe he *o 63 | © 73 o7 0 8 0 OSs) 78 | g=8) °° 
wear vi  o eg tT Ss ° 9 ° 10 ° She * o OF wae, | °™ 
el wk ae *o 11 © 11y5 om rr o 1135 é ° mys «8s g | -* 
No.2 a vane be %. 6. |e 2 6 2 10 2 34E3 2 686 | ESQ | 
H * best sable— ~e Se i. 
biti peot es perdoz. 28 o | 38 © 9 3 qo 0 *8 ° 8 By j E 3 ° 
( Medvam) we sal 9 6 | 28 6 42 30 0 3 3 } 3 oF, 48 
(Small) ws ” 4.3 | 9° 24 mo fs 0 Le die : 
Blacklead oo percwt. 12 0 | 292 9% 15 ° = 5 zt, ~ a 
Vermillionette. . per Ib. o 8 © S16 o 6 ° $3 | 





[See also next page. 
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4: naa PARK.” — Ty interior and ex- 


der 

Thomas & Bdge £535 o o| W. Jolly........ £375 10 © 

C. Foreman .... 468 9 0 Octor .... 345 © 0 
- 389 18 6 en: & Son* 339 10 © 








PRINCETON-STREET. — Replacing old pattern 
Kindergarten gallery in babies’ room with a new pattern 


allery 
Yonnson & & Co. ..-nh78.20 | T.. Couwys.......0¢-. 66 
. Mastin ........ 78 o| Wake & Sun, Ltd. ee ae 


London School Fuar- 
niture'Co.....c0c.0 92 0 








{SIDNEY-ROAD.—Cleaning interior :— 


Elkington & oe Willmott £270 0 o 
eS ere £34317 6 +t Fw he 210 § 0° 
J. W. Dixon .. 330 0 © . H. Corfield . 189 0 0 
Snewin Bros. & G. eee 184 0 0 
Se oe 316 o of J. Kybett*® .... 184% 0 0 





“ SLADE.” --Painting interior : 
os Son ..£315 to o 3 H.  Hodgin -- £234 10 0 
‘Banks ...... 27417 6 RES 214 10 0 
a. Foreman .... 248 13 0 E. roctor® .... 208 0 oO 
Thomas & Edge 242 5 6 








§VESTRY-ROAD (Iron : Buildings).— Painting interior 
and exterior :— 


Rice & Son .... £62 o o| Maxwell Bros., 
G. Kemp ...... $9 9 oO Limited ...... £54 15 0 
W. V. Goad .... 55 o o| Stewart&Co... 39 7 6 





Be, Sa” .g sacs 38 o Oo 





WALDRON-ROAD.—Painting interior :- 


®. S. Ronald .. £496 19 1} Garrett & Son. . £4093 0 O 
Somerford & Son 422 0 o} E. Flood ...... 380 0 Oo 
Johnson & Co., E. B. Tucker .. 357 1 6 

Limited - 412 0 o| E. Triggs® .... 351 0 0 








WATERLOO-STREET.—Cleaning interior (old por- 
tion) and painting interior and exterior (new = 
. Cruwys .... £300 o o| W. Brown .... £264 0 0 
Bristow & Eat- Marchant & 
Well jo:5:6.. 986..2 9 ere 264 0 0 
. & A. F, Chidley® .... 223 2 0 





te Sa 275 5 of 





WELLINGTON-STREET.—Painting interior : 
& 


. Cruwys .... £395 © o]| Marchant 
G. Kirby ...... 386 0 Oo eee £362 2 o 
1. Wall& Co... 375 90 o| Elkington&Sons 352 14 6 





Stevens Bros.*.. 336 o o 





Supply of single oak desks for Seventh and ExSeventh- 
Standards, on a running contract :— 


Price, with Price, without 
lock. lock. 

; Zs. d. £s.d 
Wrinch & Sons each.... 3 5 0 2 32. ¢6 
> Spencer & Co. ,, .1.. 2 2 6 200 

T. Cruwys ee eo t120 
H. Bounean 113 6 ri 6 
London School Fur-" 

niture Co. I 310 s 2 6 
Bennet Furnishing 

Co. ake cae 8 aicen o18 2 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


won 28, HOW GARDEN, Sud 3 Ray’ stuMr eee 


TEE LARGEST ST™OK OF KINDS OF W EVEE 
THICKNESS, DiY, AND FIT FO le Wig ee Cee . 
Welephone, No. $74 Holborn. Tele. Address: : London.” 





comer at ew pave a cat cnteans one sine |THE BATH STONE FIRMS, [4 


Each, 
Foster, Cooper, & Wrinch & Sons .. £9 15 0 FOR ALL THR Proven VED KINDS oF 
Garvie seosahs £19 0° : a on —_ FLUATE, ngs 8TO 
arvie & Sons .. 12 12 urniture Co... g 0 © ardening W. 
eS Martin 12 3 6{|Blezard & Sons, oa as” aterproofing 
BAe Rpvens to 0 o| Ltd.*.......... 710 0 and Preserving Building Materials, 


H. Bouneau .. 919 6| 





Supply of bowls, on a running contract : 
Per doz. Per doz. 
Bird & Co. .... .-4t 4|Carter & Aynsley, 
G. W. Seymour... jie eee z of) Led.* 





Supply of blackboard composition, on a running con- 
tract : 


Per cwt. 


Nicholls & Clarke £3" : "a Atkins, Bussell, & 
J. M. Proc 


Ce 2k. 416 8 ; T. & W. Farmiloe, 
Wilkinson, Hey- 

wood, & Clark, 

Limited ...... 436 








t Recommended for acceptance. 


$ In these cases the whole of the work will be executed 


between April 7 and April 21. 


pereer ge o 18 





“RES eaee oe ee 
HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 
The teh and Doulting Stone Co, 
Rea ee The Dovline cand Tint kb 


London Agent :~Mr, E. A. Will; 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metalic lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materia 





Limited........ 2.0 0 damp courses, rail 


arches, wareh 
flat roofs, og oe oan gaa nilk-neee 
tun-rooms, and laedite te 
‘Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. a 
SPRAGUE & CO. Lid, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 





In these cases the work will. be carried out between | Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 


March 31 and April 21. 


executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. (Apvr, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER blished Vetinaeins wee arggatge 
the Office to ee oe 


any part of Se ten a 
— ot ok rica, Aust i oe ara , Cerio 


FOURDRINIER) 
FOURDRINIER) should be erg ys 


publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, 
METCHIM & SON {orctouarst wren 
“ QUANTITY. SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (apT:. 








orecawenscmeel EME MalleWs & Uh 








W. H. Lascelles & €o., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 





61, St. Mary Axe, H.C. 


SLATES, 3, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates, 


WORKS: 


Bow, London, EH. and 
rt berllefenny, North Wale. 


pete HOUSE: 





Architects’ Designs are carried out with the PILKINGTON&M 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


(EsTABLISHED 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, BC. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncea Asphalt 








PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS.| Pat" ssrssute ont 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 








DRY PLANKS and BOARDS 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) 


WAINSCOT OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR 
HONDURAS CEDAR 


TEAK 

BIRCH 

ASH 
WHITEWOOD 





WALNUT. 

BROWN OAK 
ROSEWOOD 
MAPLE B.E., &c., &¢. 


< 


WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Offices, 136 and. 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


- 





BETHNAL GREEN. 
| WHARF OLD FORD. 


FASCIAS, 


Telephone: 1319, aa 


tO OCS OOOO 


LARGE sTOCK of 


COUNTER-TOP | BOARDS 
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